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THE CASSITERIDES. 
(See 6% S. x. 261, 378, 458, 523.) 

As the question of the alleged existence of 
Pheenician remains in South Devon is once more 
to the fore,* further correspondence on the Cassi- 
terides may perhaps be of some interest at the 
present moment. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Thorpe’s pamphlet 
is in type, and fondly hope that his argument is 
founded on a broader basis than the mere finding 
of a solitary idol of doubtful Phcenician prove- 
nance and the sound of one or two place-names. 
If theories built up on such treacherous data 
were allowed to pass unchallenged, we might, at 
no distant date, see Ball’s Pond blossom forth as 
an old Phcenician colony, especially if some learned 
antiquary should have the good fortune to dis- 
cover a Tyrian idol lost by some careless curio 
hunter near Dalston Junction. 

To resume the discussion on the Cassiterides. 
Your correspondent at the first reference finds 
fault with Mr, Elton for seeking to dispel the old 
illusion, and speaks of “ our traditional connexion 
with the prehistoric Cassiterides of Europe.” 
Some evidence should be forthcoming to prove 
that the ‘‘ tradition” is older than Camden, who 





* See 7 8, xi. 225, 336, 433; xii, 11, 29, 





was the first among writers, ancient or modern, 
who identified the “long sought for ” Cassiterides 
with the Scilly Islands. But though this was only 
one of many random guesses for which the ‘ Bri- 
tannia’ is so notorious, the “ tradition” has taken 
firm root and cannot easily be eradicated. 

Strabo says the Cassiterides were ten in 
number; according to Camden’s own computa- 
tion there are one hundred and forty-five Scilly 
Isles. But he disposes of the difficulty by selecting 
ten as the more important of the group and dis- 
regarding the rest as wholly insignificant. 

There is another difficulty. There is no tin to 
be found in the Scilly Islands, and Cornish anti- 
quaries have so far, I believe, failed to discover 
any ancient workings. This serious objection is 
met by Camden’s supporters with the naive state- 
ment that there is plenty of tin to be found in the 
“adjacent” peninsula, Cornwall to wit, which withits 
numerous promontories could be easily mistaken 
for a group of islands ‘‘ by strangers.”* But the 
Pheenicians were, we are told, regular traders to 
Cornwall, and not strangers; the nearest point of 
the “‘adjacent” peninsula is about thirty miles 
from the Scilly Isles, and if they were such clever 
navigators they could not possibly have com- 
mitted such a strange geographical blunder. 

Too much importance is generally attached to 
the well-known passage in Strabo, wherein the 
Cassiterides are described as situate north of the 
Artabri (i. ¢., near Cape Finisterre, in modern 
Galicia), “somewhere within the Britannicclimate.” 
But, as Hillebrand has pointed out,t in order to 
be able to understand the meaning of this state- 
ment it is essential that one should consult a map 
embodying Strabo’s ideas of the configuration of 
Europe—such a one, for instance, as that pre- 
fixed to C. Miiller’s careful edition of the ancient 
geographer’s works. If any doubt should be left 
in our minds as to the exact site where Strabo 
fancied the Cassiterides were situate, we have only 
to refer to his description of them and see in 
what order he enumerates them. They are 
mentioned at the end of the third book in con- 
nexion with other islands adjacent to Spain, as 
Gades and the fabulous isle of Erytheia. Gaul 
and Britain are treated of in the next book. 

If farther evidence were required to show where 
geographers living at the beginning of the Christian 
era placed the Tin Islands, we may refer to Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who was a contemporary of Strabo, 
and who, after a fairly detailed account of the 
British tin trade round about Bolerium Promontory, 
mentions the Cassiterides as lying above Lusitania 
in the ocean over against Iberia. 





**The Cassiterides,’ by Dr. George Smith, F.A.8. 
London, 1863. 

¢ The Strckholm volume of the Comptes Rendus of 
the Congié; International pour les Etudes Préhis- 
toriques. 
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Since the correspondence in‘ N. & Q.’ appeared, 
Mr. Elton’s‘ Origins of English History’ has reached 
its second edition, and I am glad to see he has 
not been converted to your correspondent’s opinion. 
Mr. Elton may have the consolation that, if mis- 
taken in his conclusions, he is erring in such good 
company as W. D. Cooley* and Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis,t whom Mx. Taorps seems to claim 
for the other side. 

Mr. Elton’s verdict with regard to the value 
of the nautical medley in verse by that “ foolish” 
writer, Festus Avienus, errs on the side of leniency. 
It is difficult to conceive how anybody coul 
seriously state that in his treatise ‘Oa Sea Shores’ 
the Cassiterides are ‘‘ very plainly ” identified with 
Cornwall. After referring to the lofty headland 
yclept Oestrymnis, which antiquaries identify 
either with Cape St. Vincent or Cape Finisterre, 
he informs us that under this headland opened 
out the Oestrymnic Gulf, in which lay, scattered 
about, the islands called Oestrymnides, rich in tin 
and lead. Then we are further told that Ireland 
was only two days’ sail beyond the Oestrymnides, 
and yet it took Himilco four months to reach the 
latter on his outward voyage on account of the 
vast quantities of floating seaweed, swarming with 
monsters of the deep, which hampered the pro- 
gress of his ships, and owing to the total absence 
of wind and the sluggishness of the sea. This is 
certainly not a description by which either the 
Bay of Biscay or the Cornish coast could be recog- 
nized, and the poetaster-geographer has evidently 
lost his bearings, and spun one of the toughest 
yarns ever spun by a sailor. The masses of float- 
ing seaweed, the shallow sluggish sea, can only 
refer to the Sargasso Sea, and the Oestrymnides 
must be sought for somewhere else, far away from 
the Lizard Head. 

It is argued that for such enterprising naviga- 
tors as the Phcenicians the voyage from Cadiz to 
Cornwall presented no serious difficulties. Perhaps 
not. But, on the other hand, how are we to 
account for the total absence of all traces of them 
on the Cornish peninsula? We should know that 
the Carthaginians have been to the Azores, even if 
the record of Himilco’s voyage had been totally 
lost, because Carthaginian coins and other anti- 
quities are often found on these islands, especially 
at Corvo.t 





* * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.’ 
+ ‘Hist. Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients.’ 
{ Before Camden misled continental antiquaries, the 


Azores were generally identified with the Cassiterides, 
Thus Peter Martyr writes, “ De Cassiteridibus Insulis, 
quas Portugallensis, earum possessor, Azorum insulas 
nuncupat.” Cf. his ‘Opus Epistolarium,’ ed. 1670, 
BP 447 and 449. They are ten in number, if the little 

ormigas be counted as a separate island. They are 
rocky and volcanic, but I believe no tin is found on 
them. Strabo’s description of the Tin Islands, however, 





Bronze antiquities have been found in Egyptian 
tombs which we are assured are many centuries 
older than the date at which Massilia or Narbo 
was built, and tin must have been procured from 
somewhere long before any Phcenician ship dropped 
anchor off the Island of Gades, 

No doubt it would be highly gratifying to 
patriotic OCornishmen to be able to boast that. 
argosies flying the Tyrian pennant were regular 
traders to Mounts Bay some 3,000 years ago; 
but so long as some more convincing proof of 
their visits cannot be produced than those 


d| hitherto advanced, unbiassed people will remain 
L. L. K. 


sceptic. 


In a former communication I drew attention 
to Mr. Elton’s valuable work, ‘ Origins of English 
History,’ and took occasion to note certain points 
to which, as it appeared to me, exception might 
fairly be taken, viz., his total disestablishment of 
the Scilly Islands as the true Cassiterides of Hero- 
dotus, and also his somewhat equivocal arrange- 
ment of the evidence adduced for the purposes of 
his argument. 

I have now examined his second edition, and 
cordially thank him for allowing a modus vivendi 
for those who may differ from him on the important 
and very interesting geographical question in- 
volved (see 6 S. x. 261). Of course Mr. Elton is 
entitled to his own opinion. As he put it formerly, 
certain small islets off the Bay of Vigo are the 
true Cassiterides, and Britain, never having been 
explored from the Mediterranean at the date of 
the historian Herodotus, the term Cassiterides 
could not apply to any British islands. 

In the first edition Mr. Elton thus expressed 
himself: “‘In the mouths of the rivers between 
Vigo and Finisterre ; there not far from the shore 
are the islands [which the Greeks called] Cassi- 
terides,” p. 18 (the italics are mine). He now writes, 
** the islands [which were long known as the] Cassi- 
terides.” The important expression or definition 
“not far from the shore” involves the whole 
matter in controversy. I cannot object to the 
term “long known,” because it is too indefinite 
to carry any final decision, while, being in the 
past tense, it may be useful asa saving clause if 
Mr. Elton should change front altogether. 

The term “ not far from the shore,” however, is 
in direct contradiction to his own quoted authori- 
ties. Thus, Posidonius writes: “The metal was 
dug up among the barbarians beyond Lusitania 
and in the islands called Cassiterides 
found in Britain.” I take it that the term “ beyond” 
is intended to disconnect the Cassiterides altogether 


were, we are told, ten in number, far out in the oceas, 
north (sic) of the port of the Artabri, from which they 
were separated by a width of sea greater than that 
between Gaul and Britain ; and according to the order 
in which they were enumerated they were nearer to 


fits them better than the Scilly Isles. The Cassiterides | Iberia than either to Gaul or Britain. 
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from the peninsula, while the context does con- 
nect them somewhat with the mainland of Britain, 
to which country the Scilly Islands directly apper- 
tain. 

Diodorus writes: “ Above Lusitania there is much 
of this metal in the little islands lying off Spain in 
the ocean.” Here again the expression ‘‘in the 
ocean” cannot be reconciled with the terms “ not 
far from the shore.” The fact is that ancient 
geographers were altogether mistaken as to the 
contours of north-west Europe. It is now a fact 
that directly a seaman rounds Cape Finisterre in 
Spain he has the Scilly Islands straight ahead ; 
you cannot see them, but there they are, there being 
nothing but sea (Oceanus Cantabricus) between. 
Now it was the habit of the ancients to fore- 
shorten distances and ignore oceanic space, so in 
plotting these localities the Scilly Islands or Cassi- 
terides would be placed asthe next land to Spain 
in this direction. 

Cape Finisterre, in this aspect, occupied the 
apex of a parallelogram, the land trending away 
south-east or south-west on either side, and Gaul 
sloped off to the north-east. Strabo writes: 
é* Northwards and opposite to the Artabri are the 
islands called Cassiterides, situated in the high 
seas, somewhere about the same latitude as 
Britain.” Pliny again: “opposite to Celtiberia 
are a number of islands which the Greeks called 
Cassiterides,” but which we now know to mean 
Britain. Here, “northwards” and “ opposite” 
are terms explicable only by means of a due con- 
ception of their geography. The contours of Spain, 
continued with Gaul and Germany, formed a con- 
tinuous and nearly straight shore opposite to 
Britain, which, magnified tenfold, was elongated 
from Land’s End to the Orcades to fill the void. 
This metamorphosis will bring Cornwall juzta 
posita to Spain, and leave the Scilly Islands in 
the position claimed for the Cassiterides. This 
may seem sufficient to explain my view of the 
case. But a further charge remains. Mr. Elton 
writing (p. 16) of Pytheas :— 

“In three days more they came to the mouth of the 

‘Tagus......We must stay to consider very briefly the 
notion of the ancient geographers about this district, 
because it is only by that means that we can ascertain 
the situation of the Cassiterides.” 
Then follows his disquisition and the extracts 
above quoted, a lot about Hanno and Himilco, 
but not one word about Pytheas, that I can see, 
till p. 23 :-— 

“We will therefore return, after this long but 

necessary digression, to our consideration of the voyages 
of Pytheas. Leaving the Cassiterides——” 
But Mr. Elton has not shown that Pytheas ever 
reached, named, or described the Cassiterides, nor 
do I see any mention of the name in the fragments 
of his voyages that have come down to us, 

It is of interest to ask whence did Herodotus 





get his information, for surely the Phoenicians 
would not originate a term alien to their language. 
Probably he used the term quite indefinitely, 
meaning thereby “tin islands,” though he writes 
positively, yet incredulously, about them, ending, 
“both tin and amber do come to us from the 
remotest parts.” The inference is that the tin 
would reach Asia by overland route across Gaul. 
A. Hatt. 





ORGAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See 7t S, ix, 283, 342, 403, 504; x, 104, 222, 382, 443.) 
The following are apparently omitted in Mr. 
Tximm’s list, which was concluded 7" S. x. 444:— 


Orgel-Dispositionen von Orgeln in Schleswig- Holstein, 
dargeboten von L. J, Cirsovius. Kiel, 1872. 

Beitriige zur Geschichte der neuern Orgelbaukunst. 
Von Fr. Wilke, Berlin, 1846. 

Souvenir de Fribourg. L’Orgue d’Aloyse Mooser, con- 
struit dans l’Eglise Collégiale de S, Nicolas 4 Fribourg 
en Suisse. Fribourg, 1540. 

Das Strassburger Miinster: besorgt von Th. Schuler. 
Strassburg, 1817. [See p. 75, Die Orgel. | 

Burmannus (Franciscus), Het nieuw Orgel in de orge 
Herrlykheid van Catwyk aan den Rhyn, den drieeningen 
God tongeheiligt in eene Heerede over uitge prooken op 
den 20 July, 1765. Utrecht, 1765. 

Heiss (Joh. Rud.), Auch ein Votum in der Zurche- 
rischen Orgel frage. Ziirich, Hohr, 1847, 

Bottée de Toulmon. Dissertation sur les instruments 
de musique du moyen Age. Paris, Duverger. 

Recueil de quelques relations sur les orgues les plus 
célébres de ]'Allemagne. Par un amateur de musique. 
1757. 4to, 

Danjou (F.), Sur l’origine de l’orgue. 

771. 8vo. 

Id. Lettres sur l’orgue de Fribourg. ‘ Revue et Gazette 
Musicale,’ 5* année,"n°* 47, 48, et 50, 

Revue de musique religieuse et populaire, 2° année, 
10° et 11° livraisons, 

Dictionnaire de la conversation, au mot “ Orgue.”’ 

Notice sur la découverte de l’orgue 4 piston, par MM. 
Claude fréres, Paris, 1845. 8vo. 

Rapport eur l’orgue de Saint-Eustache. Paris, 1844. 

Rapport sur les travaux du grand orgue dela Made- 
leine. Paris, 1846. Broch., 8vo. Avec une gravure. 

De more canendi symbolum Nicoeum, par Jean Gre- 
gori, publiée 4 Londres, 1650-1663, 4to. On y traite, 
pages 49 et euiv., de organis musicis hydraulicis et pneu- 
matices. 

Sur les orgues de la Bohéme. 
7° cahier, p. 106. 

Description de l’orgue de Strahow, par J. L, lach- 
boegeld, tome I*, p. 185. 

Article “ Androgyne,” dans Il’ Encyclopédie de D’Alem- 
bert et de Diderot, 

Sur l'invention de l’orgue, dans le traité ‘ De in- 
ventoribus rerum,’ par Vergile Polydore, liv, I*,chap.14. 

‘ Description de l'orgue hydraulique de Vitruve,’ dans 
la traduction de Perrault (Coignard, 1684) et dans 
Daniel Barbaro: ‘1 dieci libri dell’ architectura di Vi- 
truvio.’ Vinegia, Marrolini, 1656. Fol. Sur le méme 
sujet, l’ouvrage de M. Will. Wilkins, Londres, 1813, et 
années suivantes, 4to, 

Le Mécanisme du Fliteur, automate de Vaucarson. 
1738. 4to, 

Van Stetten jeune (P.). Histoire des Arts et Métiers 
et du Commerce de la ville impériale d’Augsbourg. 


Nuremberg, 


Statistique de Riegger, 
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1779. 8vo. 
les orgues, 

Ludwig (J. A.), Essai d'une méthode sur Ia disposition 
des tuyaux d’orgues. Wulderburg, 1778. 8vo. 

: Kirmberger. Construction d'un tempérament égal. 
760. 

Marpurgs. Nouvelle méthode d’adapter de la maniére 
la plus simple aux instruments 4 clavier toute espéce 
de tempérament. 

Muller. Maniére d’accorder |’orgue par tempérament 
égal. 1830. 

Du nouvel orgue construit par M. Zeiger, pour 
Véglise de Chambéry. Rapport présenté en séance pub- 
lique de l’'Académie des sciences, &c., de Lyon, par 
M. G, Pigeon, Lyon, 1847. 

Calla. Rapport sur les orgues perfectionnés de MM. 
Claude fréres de Mirecourt. 1856, 4to. 

Scholes (J. C.). Memorials of the Bolton Parish 
Church Organs, 1882. 4to. 

Cbrysander’s Historische Nachrichten von Kirchen- 
Orgeln. Rinteln, 1755. 

Dodwell (H.). De usuinstromentorum et organorum 
in eccles, Christ. London, 1700. 

Fabricii Bibliograph. antiquar. Hamburg, 1760. 

Meister uber die Wasserorgel der Alten, an den Lat. 
ubers. von Spazier. Berlin, 1795. 

Adelungs Anl. z. musik«], Gelahrheit, Herausgegeben 
von Hiller, Dresden und Leipzig, 1783. 

Schriiter (J. G.), Orgelmscher in Erfurt, Churfiirstl. 
Mainz. Gniidigstes Privilegium, wie auch derer Cloister 
und Gemeinden Attestata, u.s.w. Erfurt, 1720. (Unter 
den Attesten findet sich auch eines von Seb. Bach iiber 
die neve Orgel in der evangel, Augustiner-Kirche zu 
Erfurt vom 31 Juli, 1716, 

Herstell (C.). Kurze Anleitung zur Kenntniss der 
Orgeletimmen, ibrer Behandl., und Verbindung u.s.w. 
Cassel, 1824. 

Werner (J. G.). 
seinen Theilen 
Merseburg, 1823. 


Traité, a la page 158, de l’art de construire 


Lehrbuch, das Orgelwerk nach allen 
kennen, erhalten, u.s.w. za lernen. 
(Herausgegeb. von W. Schneider.) 

Lange (G.). Die Einweihurg der neuen Orgel zu 
Pitewitz. Zeitz, 1821. (Predigt.) 

Ritter (J. L.). Etwas zur Feier des ersten Jubiliiums 
der beiden Silbermannischen Orgelnin Ritha. Leipzig, 
1821. (Enthilt Silbermanns Biographie, ein Verzeich- 
niss der von ihm gebsuten Orgeln, die Jubel-predigt.) 

_ (T.). Reform in Organ Building. London, 


Locher (C.). An Explanation of the Organ Stops. 
Translated by A. Schauenburg. London, 1888. 

Patents in England, France, Germany, Xc., relating to 
organs. 

Report of the Council of the College of Organists on 
proceedings in connexion with the Conference on Organ 
Construction. 

As regards Mr. Tuimm’s list, I may perhaps 
venture to make the following observations. The 
date of Christ’s ‘Die Einrichtung der Kirchen- 
orgel,’ printed at Nordingen, is 1882. The date 
of J. Hiles’s ‘ Guide to the purchase of an Organ,’ 
second edition, is 1878. I am somewhat doubtful 
as to the date of the two editions of G. Preus’s 
‘Grund-regeln von der Structur und den Requisi- 
tis einer untadelhaften Orgel.’ Mr. Trimm gives 
the date of the first edition at Hamburg as 1722, 
and that of the second edition at Hamburg as 1829. 
The date of my only copy, printed at Hamburg 
(which edition it is I cannot say), is 1729. The 
author of the book ‘ Versuch einer Anleitung zu 





disposition der Orgelstimmen,’ printed at Walden- 
barg in 1778, which Mr. Trimm doubtfally 
attributes to J. G. Topfer, is J. G. Tauscher. In 
Mr. Tuimm’s list a reference is made to the 
author Bottée de Toulmon, but the name of his 
work has accidentally been omitted. Is F. Dan- 
jou’s “ Manufacture d’Orgues, Paris, 1845,” entered 
in Mr. Turmm’s list, the same book as F. Dan- 
jou’s ‘De la Facture d’Orgues au XIX® Sitele,’ 
which I find entered in a list of works on the 
organ given at p. xviii of Hamel’s ‘ Facteur 
d@’Orgues’? L. Conway-Gorpon, Col. R.E.. 
Longley House, Rochester. 


The following do not appear in Mr. Tarmm’s 
list :— 

Rink’s 
W. T. Best. 

Joseph Hamilton's Catechism of the Organ, with His- 
tory, List, and Description of Organe. 1842. 

Bonanni (Le Pére). Description des Instrumens Har- 
moniques. Ital. et Frangois. Rome, 1776. 

Everarp Home CoLEeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Practical Organ School, carefully revised by 
t 





Sr. Hexen’s, Bisnorscate.—I paid a visit 
recently to this truly remarkable ancient church, 
which has been fitly called the “‘ City Westminster 
Abbey,” from the numerous historical monuments 
contained therein (a copy from one of which I sub- 
join) and the richly coloured windows. On the 
monument from which I took the notes is some 
excellent workmanship, both in figures and decora- 
tion, the former representing the departed mer- 
chant and his wife before a pric-dieu, with their 
sons and daughters respectively kneeling bebind 
them :— 

“ Here resteth the bodie of the Worshipfvl Richard 
Staper elected Alderman of the Cittye Anno 1594. Hee 
was the greatest merchant in his tyme the chiefest actor 
in discoveri of the trades of Tvrkey and East India. A 
Man Hvymble in Prosperity paynefvl and ever ready in 
the affayres pvblicqve and discreetely carefvl of his 
private. A L:beral howsekeeper bowntifvl to the poore 
an vpright dealer in the world and a divovt aspirer after 
the world to come. Mvch blest in his posterity and 
happy in his and their allyavnces. Hee dyed the last 
IVNE Anno Domine 1608.—InTRAVIT VT EXIRET.” 


D. Harrison. 


Locusts.—There was a report that some scientific 
rofessor had gone out to study how the swarming 
ocusts might be destroyed, and that he had got 

amongst them and been eaten up by them. This 
was contradicted afterwards. Though it would 
have been a most just retribution from a locust’s 
point of view, yet it was not very credible from 
naturalist’s. John the Baptist ate locusts, but we 
never heard that they turned the tables upon him. 
They took their Greek name axpides from the tops 
of ears of corn which they destroyed. The law 
of Moses allowed of their being eaten. Some 
give their Latin name as from locus ustus. Any 
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t may fly if this locust anecdote can find 
oe ™ C. A. Warp. 


gs. 
Walthamstow. 


Totepo’p.—Looking over an old Dublin news- 
paper, Sleater’s Public Gazetteer for October 20, 
1761, I came across the following paragraph :— 

“ Sunday in a quarrel between two spaniards on ship- 
board at the Batchelor’s Walk one of them was 80 
desperately toledo’d that-his survival is extremely incer- 
tain ” (src). 

Toledo is mentioned in several dictionaries, but 
I have never seen the verb toledo’d except in the 
instance I have quoted. T. OC. 

Dublin. 


Joun Forp: Francois Corréis.—In Ford’s 
‘Lover's Melancholy’ there is a description of a 
musical contest between a lutenist and a nightin- 
gale, quoted by Charles Lamb in his ‘ Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets,’ which Lamb says “ is 
as fine as anything in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and almost equals the strife which it celebrates.” 
Miss Mitford also quotes it in extenso, with great 
admiration, in ‘ Our Village,’ the chapter entitled 
“The Cowslip Ball” (Camelot ed., 1891). It may 
interest some of your readers who may be un- 
acquainted with the passage to compare it with a 
description of a contest somewhat similar,. but 
with a less tragical termination, between the young 
violinist Filippo and a nightingale, in Coppée’s 
charming little play ‘Le Luthier de Crémone,’ 
scéne ii.—the passage beginning “Ah! c’était 
Yautre nuit,” and ending “venait du violon ou 
bien du rossignol.” JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Horsine-stones : Horsinc-sters : Uprine- 
stones.—Some few years ago ‘ N. & Q.’ contained 
many paragraphs relating to these objects, an 
example of which was to be seen in former days 
near the front door of almost every farmhouse in 
the Eastern shires. It may, therefore, not be 
amiss to reproduce the following passage from the 
diary of Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, 
under the date of October 29, 1708. The diarist 
is, I think, speaking of the neighbourhood of 
Grantham :— 

“This day we met with a great number of horsing- 
stones, each of three steps, but cut out of one entire 
stone, inscribed E. B., 1708; being erected by Edmund 
Boulter, Esq., uncle to my kind friend the present Lord 
of Harewood.” —Vol. ii. p. 13, 

Anon. 


Tae O'Gorman Manon,—I cannot gather from 
any of the obituary notices how this grand old 
veteran came by his familiar designation. In some 
cases his name is given as simply James Patrick 
Mahon ; but in one newspaper he is described 
as James Patrick O’Gorman Mahon, son of the 
late Phadraic Mér, by Barbara, daughter of the 
O'Gorman. Surely such an archaic name as 
Phadraic Mér was never borne by any man of 





this century. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw 
light on the subject ? JamEs Hooper. 
105, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


Tue Frayxine Privitecr.—The followinglines, 
entitled ‘A Lament for Franks; or,G.P.O. Changes,’ 
by Miss E. H. Sheridan, stand on the frontispiece 
of one of my collections of “franks.” They may 
be of interest to some readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Best thanks to those privileged friends I’d express 

Who have helped me so oft with a “little address,” 

Who plac’d under cover each dull imperfection, 

And gave to my writings a proper “ direction.” 

In exchanging our notes foreign credit we lose, 

Since a good English “frank” is not now worth two 
sous, 

And our letters less free, we poor gossips feel blankly ; 

We must keep our thoughts closer, since none may go 
frankly. 

I believe that these lines have never appeared in 

print hitherto. E, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


An Irish Surerstition.—The purgatory of 
the Irish is not confined to a local Hades, 
Like Virgil’s ghosts, some of the dead may not 
enter it, butare compelled to haunt the swamps 
and seaside, or wander for a certain period by the 
roads and ditches. This notion, elder-born than 
Christianity, is one with that of theold Romans. The 
very causes that prevented Charon from ferrying 
over the howling shades upon the outer shores of 
Styx, ‘‘ The need of sepulchres, and funeral due,” 
as well as the commission of certain sins, bar 
these unhappy spirits from purification and for 
giveness for a much longer period than would 
otherwise be the case. But masses and prayers 
can release them. “Once upon a time a poor soul 
lay paying his purgatory in the stony road under 
the track of the people, and under the track 
of the cattle, for want of three prayers which his 
daughter had neglected to ‘ put up for him,’ till a 
priest happening to ride over the place where he 
lay, the spirit gave a great groan, on hearing which 
the priest turned back, and the groan came up 
through the earth a second and a third time. So 
the priest stopped, and asked in the name of the 
Trinity who was there; and the voice made answer 
that he was the spirit of a certain man, who must 
lie there till some one should put up three prayers 
for his soul and for the souls of those belonging te 
him, which his daughter (who lived in a great 
house near at hand) had neglected to do. Then th. 
priest rode up to the house, and when the serving- 
man came to hold his horse, he bade him go in 
and send such a girl to him. But the girl objected 
to do the groom’s work, tili something in the 
priest’s look compelled her to hold his horse. 
Then the priest turned to her, and thanked her, 
and said, ‘May the Lord have mercy upon your 
father’s soul and upon the souls of‘all belonging 
to him’; and going into the house, he bade her 
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follow him, and to set a table between the two 
doors, and to leave them open ; and when she had 
done so he thanked her again, and repeated the 
same prayer. Then he bade her bring two candles, 
and to light and set them on the table; anda 
third time he thanked her, and repeated, ‘ May 
the Lord have mercy on your father’s soul and on 
the souls of all belonging to him!’ Then he took 
his breviary out of his breast, and read an office, 
and immediately there came in at one door a bird 
as white as the first snow, and flew out past the 
candles through the other door, and that, the Lord 
save us! was the soul of the girl’s father, that had 
been trodden under the track of the people, and 
under the track of the cattle, and would have been 
there ever since but for the passing by of the 
priest and the prayers he offered for him.” 

I tell the story as an Irish peasant woman told 
it to me. I find that this appearance of a white 
bird in connexion with the soul is not confined 
to Ireland. In Derbyshire and Shropshire the 
same idea exists, and a white pigeon is said to 
appear in certain houses as the herald of an ap- 
proaching death. C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Ricwarp Jones (1779-1851), Comepray.—He 
died in Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, London, 
and lies buried in the vaults of St. Peter’s Church, 
Eaton Square. A marble tablet to his memory, 
at the entrance to the church, records that he was 
for more than forty years an inhabitant of the 
parish, and died Aug. 30, 1851, aged seventy-two. 
A further inscription on the same monument com- 
memorates his wife Sarah, who died June 18, 


1850, aged seventy-one, and his sister, Eliza Jones, | 
| tervals of about one month; from January, 1871, the 


who died Nov. 29, 1828, aged forty. This note 

will serve to correct the date of Jones’s death 

found in Gent. Mag., 1852, New Series, vol. xxxvii. 

p. 102. Daniet HipweE.t. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Rosert pe Kexesrre, Recorper or Lonpoy. 
—Thomas de Keleseye, in his will (dated and en- 
rolled in 1375), describes himself as the son of 
Robert de Keleseye, late Recorder of London. As 
this man’s name is omitted from Strype’s ‘ List of 
the Recorders,’ it is well to note the fact. 

Robert de Keleseye is mentioned in Riley’s 
* Memorials’ as being Common Sergeant in 1306. 
Again, he is not mentioned in Strype’s list of 
those Serjeants. It is tolerably certain he must 
have filled both offices consecutively, and to have 
been the second Recorder of whom any data are 
met with, Thomas Juvenal (elected in 1291) being 
the first, and both these men are omitted by 
Strype. 

Dr. Sharpe says one of this name appears as 
a man of influence in 1312, as alderman (ward un- 
certain) in 1319, and as M.P. for the City 1327- 
1328, Asin the printed list of the Court of Alder- 





men for 1319-20 (‘Cal. of Hustiag Rolls Wills,’ 
Appendix, Part I.) the only ward unappropriated 
is that of Bradestrete (Broad Street), we may not 
be far wrong in assigning that ward to him. He 
was, however, returned by the City to Parliament 
no fewer than six times—namely, in 1315, 1327 
(twice, at Lincoln and then York), and in 1328 
(thrice, at New Sarum, Northampton, and York), 

It is uncertain in what year he was appointed 
Recorder, but it is probable he preceded Gregory 
Norton (appointed in 1329). The predecessor of 
this latter man in Strype’s list is given as Robert 
de Swalchyne. I havea strong suspicion, although 
it looks an extravagant one—but the vagaries of 
copyists are infinite—that Robert de Keleseye’s 
name should stand for that of Robert de Swal- 
chyne, especially as the latter’s name has utterly 
evaded me in any other record. 

Robert de Keleseye had by his wife Juliana 
three sons, (i) Sir Thomas de Keleseye (will dated 
and enrolled 1375)'; (2) Peter de Keleseye ; (3) 
John de Keleseye, goldsmith (will enrolled 
1348-9) ; and who, by his wife Roesia, had one 
son, John, and a daughter, Agnes. 

Foss mentions a Richard de Kellesay, justice 
itinerant for co. York, in 1225, and Abbot of 
Selby, who died in 1237. It would not be sur- 
prising to find that the ‘‘ Kelleshull” family de- 
rived from the same source. Robert de Keleseye’s 
will is dated 1336, and was enrolled in the same 
year. Joun J. Stocken. 
3, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


Bi-montaHty.—We have the Academy’s own 
authority for the statement that 
“until the end of 1870 it appeared at irregular in 


publication was bi-monthly ; the weekly issue began in 
1874.” 


And one is naturally surprised to find, on referring 
to the volumes in question, that the publication 
was fortnightly, and not bi-mensual, between the 
dates of 1871 and 1874. The conclusion one 
arrives at is that the meaning of the word bi- 
monthly is generally not properly understood, not 
even in the editorial sanctum of the — 


* Tae Spark,’ py Toomas Carew.—This poem, 
which appears in Carew’s ‘ Poems,’ third edition, 
1651, pp. 135, 136 (and perhaps in the previous 
editions), is printed in Suckling’s ‘ Works,’ London, 
1770, vol. i. pp. 59, 60, under the title of ‘The 
Gnuiltless Inconstant,’ without the last two lines, 
and with many alterations, much for the worse, 
throughout. My opinion was solicited about the 
authorship, and as the poem is not found in the 
earlier edition of Suckling’s poems, the “ Frag- 
menta Aurea of 1648,” I suppose that it was in- 
serted in the later editions from an imperfect 
copy, probably contained in some of the many 
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commonplace-books of the seventeenth century, 
through the ignorance of the editor. Every other 
line nearly in the reprint has some error. 

W. E. Buckrey. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Counts oF THE Hoty Roman Emrire.— Many 
of the titles of nobility created under the Empire 
are involved in such considerable intricacy that 
only those who have made a study of foreign dig- 
nities can be quite sure of what often seem to be 
mere elementary points. May I, therefore, appeal 
to such adepts for answers to the following ques- 
tions? 1. Was it usual to create a man Count 
and Baron of the Empire? 2. Am I right in sup- 
posing that latterly—say, about the middle of the 
last century—Counts of the Empire had become 
very plentiful, and not very highly esteemed ? 
3. Could the King of Sardinia, as a Prince of the 
Empire, create nobles of the Empire? 4. Were, 
or are, all nobles of the Empire entitled, as the 
princes are, to bear their arms displayed upon an 
Imperial Eagle? 5. Where can I find illustrations 
or accurate descriptions of the coronets appurtenant 
to the degrees of the imperial nobility? 6. Did 
a Count of the Empire become possessed, upon 
creation, of any hereditary privileges, or entitled 
in perpetuity to any order, such as that granted 
to Nova Scotia Baronets, for instance? P. B. 


Cotontes.—Can any one inform me in what 
way we have added to the British possessions since 
1887, whether by annexation, protection, cession, 
or conquest ; what the new, possessions are, and 
in what year they were acquired? I shall be 
greatly obliged if correspondents will reply direct. 

(Miss) M. Evitt. 

Gatestone, Upper Norwood. 


THUNDERSTORM IN WINTER.—In a weird story 
of Sir Walter Scott’s he speaks of a thunderstorm 
visiting a district immediately after a snowstorm. 
The time is fixed at Christmas, and the snow is 
still fresh upon theground. Can any of your readers 
supply me with information relating to the real 
occurrence of such an atmospheric phenomenon ? 

Horace ALLEN. 


Tuomas Beyyet.—Can any of your readers 
give any particulars, as to his 
career, of Thomas Bennet, publisher? 


off, and mentions “ my house in Fleet Street at the 
Sign of the Golden Lyon.” He died August 26 
previously, leaving a widow, Elizabeth, grand- 





professional | 
By his | 
will, dated September 8, 1703, and proved Sep- | 
tember 5, 1706, he seems to have died very well | 


daughter of Sir John Wittewronge, Bart., who 
remarried Sir Thomas Gery, Knt., Master in 
Chancery, and M.P. for Coventry in the Parlia- 
ments of 1695, 1702, and 1710. He seems to 
have been a personal friend of Atterbury’s, as, 
besides leaving him a mourning ring, he also left 
him the sum of five guineas “to preach my funeral 
sermon.” What books did Bennet publish ; and 
was he connected in a literary point of view with 
Atterbury ? 
G. Mityer-Ginson-Cotivm, F,.S.A. 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Botincproke CastLe.—What pictures exist 
(not ideal) of Bolingbroke Castle, Lincolnshire, a3 
it was before the siege by the Parliamentary army, 
1643? T. Ropinson, M.D. 


BLACK-LETTER BisiE.— 

“ Bible translated according to the Ebrew and Greek, 
with profitable annotations, &c.—the Genevan version 
of the Breeches Bible, black letter, Barker, 1602, folio— 
containing MS. notes of the N., J., and H, families.” 
This copy was sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 1855 
from Dr. Hussey’s library, and was bought by 
Messrs. Sotheran for 13s, A reference is wanted 
to the MS. notes by one of the families named. 
They would be greatly obliged if the present owner 
would put himself in communication with 

E. L. Hussey. 

Winchester Road, Oxford. 


Tue DrogesHout Portrait or SHAKSPEARE.— 
The portrait in the First Folio, 1623, is known in 
various “ states,” and also in the later folios, 1632, 
1664, and 1685. The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
had an earlier and more perfect copy than any 
others known, which seemed to be from a very 
early print of the plate. The facsimile reprint of 
the First Folio in 1807 has a very careful copy of 
the original portrait in the First Folio. Is the en- 
graver of this copy known? It is not only a fine 
copy, but a fine engraving. Este. 


‘Huntinctower,’ Scotcu Sonc.—Who is the 
author of the words and the composer of the music of 
this? Is it included in any collection of Scottish 
songs? I remember it in my boyhood as sung to 
a pretty and rather mournful air. In case any one 
should not recognize it by the above title, I had 
better say that it begins— 

When ye gang awa’, Jamie, 
Far across the sea, laddie. 
JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 


Hotiar.—Thereisa print by Hoilarof Charles IT. 
(Parthay, 1442), after Van Dyck. Would some 
one be so kind as to tell me whether the picture is 
still in existence ; and, if so, to whom it belongs? 
I also want to know at what age Charles is here 
represented. The print is dated 1649, but must 
have been executed some years after the picture was 
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painted, as it is the portrait of a boy of fifteen 
years or less, J. C. 


Witiram Crarke.—I should be much obliged 
for information as to the ancestry of William 
Clarke, who married Mary, the daughter and 
eventual heiress of Paris Slaughter, of Ponsborne, 
in the parish of Hatfield, co. Herts. The earliest 
mention I can find of him is in the Peterborough 
registries on the birth of his eldest son in 1697, 
when he is described as ‘‘ Esquire.” 

Ratra SERocowp. 


Source or Verse Wantev.—The last line of 

the last verse of a certain poem is— 
And angry words are angry words. 
The argument, briefly, is to this effect. A lover, 
calling unexpectedly at the home of his lady-love, 
overhears her chiding in angry terms a younger 
sister. He, in consequence of what he has heard, 
misconstrues her true character, and decides tbat 
it would be unwise to make her his partner for 
life. Can any reader give me the author of this 
poem, and say when and where it was published ? 
A. TF. 
Bristol. 


Mirnraism.—Where can I find a recent maga- 
zine article on mithraism ? Z. 
[Consult the Popular Science Monthly, No, 333.) 


Book Wantep.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where ‘The Improvement of Human 
Reason’ (‘ Hai Ebin Yakdam’), by Simon Ockly, 
can be purchased ? ARAB, 


Tue Rev. Wittiam Lion, Rector of Fladbury, 
was involved, with his father, the Bishop of 
Worcester, in the charge of preventing the return of 
Sir John Packington for Worcestershire. It was 
resolved by the House of Commons on Nov. 18, 
1702, that young Lloyd should be prosecuted by 
the Attorney-General, “after his privilege as a 
member of the Lower House of Convocation is out” 
* Journals of the House of Commons,’ xiv. 37). 

ere proceedings ever taken against him? If so, 
with what result? I may add that I am aware of 
the entry in the ‘Journals’ for Dec. 23, 1703 
(Ibid., 268). G. F. R. B. 


Howarp Famity.—Above the grave, on the 
family estate near Baltimore, Maryland, U.S., of 
Cornelius Howard (died 1777), father of Col. John 
Eager Howard, soldier and statesman of revolu- 
tionary fame, stands a stone on which are engraved 
the following arms: On a shield gules, a bend 
argent between six cross crosslets fitché ; on bend 
in dexter chief an escutcheon fleury-counterfleury 
bearing a lion rampant or erased pierced in the 
mouth by an arrow, and in sinister base a crescent 
for difference. Shield surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, on which, however, six-pointed stars 





replace the usual strawberry leaves. Above coronet 
an earl’s five-barred helmet supporting a cap of 
maintenance purpure turned up with ermine, on 
which stands a lion statant guardant (not gorged) 
with outstretched tail and having on shoulder 
crescent for difference. Motto, on a tasselled 
ribbon beneath shield, “ Desir n’a repose.” These 
arms are stated to have been copied from some 
engraved on a copper-plate about two feet square, 
with the inscription beneath, ‘“ Howard, Earl of 
Arundel,” which was taken to Maryland by Cor. 
nelius’s father, Joshua, when he emigrated thither 
from Manchester or its vicinity in 1685 or 1686, 
in consequence of his father’s displeasure at his 
having volunteered on the king’s side to resist 
Monmouth’s invasion in the west. This plate 
existed till some forty years ago, when it was de 
stroyed in a fire which took place at Cliffholme, 
one of the Howard mansions. Cornelius’s elder 
brother, Francis, returned to England between 
1732 and 1738. His remaining brother, the 
second son, Edmund, remained in Maryland ; but 
his issue all died young. 

The tombstone is so well and carefully cut that 
it must, I think, have been procured from England, 
whence at that time not only clothing, but build 
ing materials, were, asarule, procured. Thereseems, 
however, to me to be some confusion in the arms, 
The motto, if I am not mistaken, is that adopted 
by Charles Howard on his creation as Earl of 
Nottingham, October 22, 1597, and used by his 
two successors of the same Christian names up to 
1681, when the title became extinct. The mark 
of cadency in their case was, however, I believe, a 
mullet, the crescent referring to the Glossop 
Howards. The barony of Effingham, which had 
belonged to the Earl of Nottingham, passed at the 
same date (1681) to Francis (son of Sir Charles) 
Howard, who was Governor of Virginia from 1684 
to 1689. 

Being interested in the pedigree of this family, 
I would feel grateful to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for 
any information they can give me on the following 
points :—1. What Howards were established at or 
near Manchester at the date named, ¢. ¢., about the 
middle of the seventeenth century? - 2. Whose 
arms were those above described; or to what 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, could they bave belonged? 
3. Is anything known of the Francis Howard who 
returned to England between 1732 ee 


Vocanvtary or Rustic Enctisu.—The late 
Edward FitzGerald, in a letter written in 1858, 
says :— 

“ T amuse myself with jotting down materials (out of 
vocabularies, &c,) for a vocabulary of rural English, oF 
rustic English: that is, only the best country wo! 
selected from very many glossaries, &c., relating yes 
to country matters, but also to things in general—wo 
that carry their own story with them, without needing 
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derivation or authority, though both are often to be 
found, I always say I have learned the language of 
Queen Elizabeth's or King Harry's Court in Suffolk 
villages better a great deal than that epoken in London 
societies, whether fashionable or literary, and the homely 
[strength] of which has made Shakespeare, Dryden, 
South, and Swift what they cculd not have been without 
it. But my vocabulary, if ever done, will be a very little 
affair—if ever done, for here again it is pleasant enough 
to jot down a word now and then, but not to equip all 
for the press.”"—‘ Letters and Literary Remains,’ ed. by 
W. A. Wright, vol. i. p. 268, 

Was this collection ever published? We are 
almost sure that it never has been. Few men 
were so well capable of compiling a book of this 
kind as FitzGerald. His exquisite taste would, 
we may be sure, have preserved him from ad- 
mitting vulgarisms, of which many (perhaps 
rightly) have found their way into almost every 
one of our local glossaries. If the manuscript of 
this compilation be in existence, we trust that its 
owner may be induced to give it to the world. 

N. M. & A. 


‘Tue Bripesmarip.’—Can any of your readers 
tell me the name of the author of this beautiful 
little poem ?— 

The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
And the bride's only sister sits weeping alone : 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of that bridesmaid is desolate now. 
With smiles and caresses she decked the fair bride, 
And then led her forth with affectionate pride ; 
She knew that together no more they might dwell, 
Yet she smiled as she kissed her and wished her farewell. 
She would not embitter that festival day, 
Nor send her sweet sister in sorrow away: 
She hears the bells ringing—she sees her depart — 
She cannot crush longer the grief of her heart. 
She thinks of each pleasure each pain that endears, 
That gentie companion of happier years : 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of that bridesmaid is desolate vow. 

E. C. W. 

ParisH Recisters.—Will some one kindly in- 
form me whether the registers of the following 
parishes have ever been printed? (1) St. Mary- 
lebone, London ; (2) St. Andrew, Holborn, Lon- 
don ; (3) St. Nicholas, Deptford, Kent. I have 
not access to any published list of registers that 
have been so treated. GUALTERULUS, 


_Gotpwrer Famity ayp Arms.—Can any one 
give me information as to whether the following 
Goldwyers were ancestors of the Goldwyers of 
Somerford Grange and of Christchurch, Hants ? 
Nicholas Goldewayer, a priest, died 1444, and is 
buried in Temple Church, Bristol. William 
Goldwyer died 1514, and is buried at Colchester ; 
also Christina and Isabella, his wives. Jane 
Goldwyer was imprisoned 1580 on account of her 
religious opinions, released 1588. A copy of the 
original petition, from the Manuscript Ottice, now 





in my possession, was obtained by my grandfather, 
William Goldwyer, formerly of Christchurch, 
Hants, subsequently a surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
The family bore the following arms: Azure, on a 
bend voided or three stirrups of the second. Crest, 
a stag’s head proper attired or. Motto, “Caute 
sed certe.” As the original grant appears to have 
been lost, will some one kindly inform me when 
they were granted, and by whom? 
Henry Gomez BiyFiztD GoLDWYER. 
Kimberley, South Africa. 


PassaGe 1s Worpsworts. — Where does 
Wordsworth write,— 


An angel mailéd for a battle day ! 
E. S$. 


Tatpack : InpaMIRA: JERE: Serves: PaTonet: 
Jowrinc.—Can any of your correspondents give 
me information as to any of the above words? 
Does the name Talpack occur in gipsy or any other 
mythology ? Where is the name Indamira to be 
found in English literature previous to the 
eighteenth century? What is the explanation of 
(1) “Who the good jere would have thought so- 
and-so?” (2) “Up, seyes, up,” a drinking ex- 
pression ; (3) “patonee,” an heraldicterm”; (4) “A 
place of removal” in connexion with a monastery ? 
What kind of stuff was “ferrateen”? What is 
“pass-devant fashion” as applied to a lady’s 
dress ; and what is “jowring dialect” ? A. 

2. Qy. upsee, as in “upeee freize”? 3. Qy. patonce, 
a sort of cross flory ?) 





Replies, 


CALDERON’S ‘ST. ELIZABETH,’ 
7 §. xi. 465; xii. 12.) 

Whether “‘ Mother Hubbard is quite as good an 
authority as Zola,” as your anonymous corre- 
spondent declares, I leave for others to decide ; 
but that his instance, “the cupboard was bare,” 
would not have served my argument there can be 
no question. I should have been put out of court 
at once had I offered it, with the rejoinder that 
there was no parity between the cupboard and the 
saint ; whereas the instance with which a coinci- 
dence supplied me contained an absolute analogy 
which settled the question by reducing it to the 
absurd. Obviously it is just equally ridiculous to 
paint St. Elizabeth naked in rendering the passage 
Mr. Calderon has taken for his theme as it would 
be to paint the engineer Hammelin and his sister 
naked on the occasion described by Zola. 

Your correspondent is inaccurate when he im- 
plies that the meaning of the Latin mudus has not 
been taken into account. Father Clarke, Mr. 
Wagner, and the Dean of Durham have all given 
sentence against Mr. Calderon on this count, and 
though Prof. Huxley contradicted them, I opine 
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that if any of these clerical writers had invaded 
the province of Prof. Huxley and read him a lesson 
on the technical rendering of some Latinity adopted 
in the physical sciences, they would long ago have 
been ordered back to their “sandal.” He is right, 
however, in saying that the question at issue is in 
the rendering of this word. 

It is just when this question is made a stalking- 
horse for introducing all the items of sectarian con- 
troversy which can anyhow be connected with it 
that the “irrelevancy” he oddly enough complains 
of begins. 

One stirs up animosity by citing a passage out 
of some partisan writer against Conrad of Marburg. 
But if Conrad of Marburg exercised judgment in 
tough-and-ready fashion, he lived in a rough-and- 
ready age ; at all events, he had the courage of his 
opinions. He did something more than write be- 
hind the screen of a nom de plume ; he held his 
life in his hand while he laboured to uphold 
social order against the excesses of the Stedeners, 
and ultimately laid it down for the cause he be- 
lieved to be right. 

Another’s irrelevancy consists in trying to prove 
that on some other occasion or occasions St. Eliza- 
beth underwent penance bare. This was answered 
by a quotation which said she was bared to her 
“shift” only. But, in any case, baring the 
shoulders is an entirely different thing from 
baring the whole person ; and, besides, what she 
did on any one occasion is irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of what the writer Mr. Calderon elected to 
follow narrated that she did on another. 

And now we have another irrelevant quotation 
brought in from Menzel. I confess I have not had 
the patience to wade through his ‘ History of the 
German Nation,’ because partisan books are too 
irritating. You could crush them at every step ; 
but the dumb printed thing cannot hear, and yet 
speaketb. But I have read the silly and insulting 
things Menzel has written about Englishmen in 
his account of his journey to Italy, and they are so 
grotesquely false “that I would not whip a cat on 
his evidence,” much less accept it concerning any 
historical fact. In one case he intervenes to pro- 
ect a poor English milord from the pranks of his 
vetturino, and he hasno sooner done so than milord, 
relying on his protection, gets into another scrape, 
the whole difficulty having arisen from the small- 
ness of bis “tip”—a story, at all events, not “ben 
trovato.” Further on, having seen a man beat a 
donkey, he generalizes on the Italians’ cruelty to 
animals ; but he adds this is just how Englishmen 
treat their womenkind. As Italians treat donkeys, 
so Englishmen treat women. As the Italian vents 
his spleen on his ass, so the Englishman vents his 
on his wife, even to the extent of dragging her to 
market with a halter round herneck. (This in 1835.) 
Farther on he makes merry over the appearance of 
the English people he meets in a very impertinent 





way. Now it is true that numbers of Englishmen, 
and still more of English women, are so given up 
to the study of the countries in which they travel 
that they have no time left to attend to their get- 
up. Though they are, take them all round, the 
best-dressed people in Europe when at home, it is 
true that they often do not look like themselves 
while travelling. But it is certainly not for Ger- 
mans,* whose taste in dress is conspicuous by its 
absence even when at home, to cast the first stone 
at them. 

We do not want Menzel’s testimony, however, 
for the fact that St. Elizabeth devoted herself to the 
severest penances ; that is well known. But it isa 
matter too intimate and too sacred to be understood 
at the present day. The attempt that has been made 
is vain to connect it with the unaccountable ex- 
cesses of the Flagellants, condemned by Clement 
VI. and other Popes. All that can be said on that 
subject has been thrashed out in many treatises, 
and no one on ‘ N. & Q.’ would care to have the dis- 
cussion repeated in its columns, These excesses can- 
not in any way be brought home to Conrad of Mar- 
burg or St. Elizabeth. Pious people of her mould, 
whose reading is chiefly in the Gospels, and who 
do not read merely, but pass great part of their 
lives in meditating on every incident of the Passion, 
are often sincerely moved to associate themselves 
in the sufferings of Christ by actual personal par- 
ticipation in an imitation of them, with a loving 
devotion for which the ordinary Protestant, still less 
anti-Christian mind of the present day evidently 
has no power of conception or of sympathy. It is, 
therefore, idle to discuss it; neither does the ques- 
tion at issue require that we should do so. 

On the other hand, beside all the irrelevant 
quotations which have been dragged into this con- 
troversy, there has been a culpable neglect (1.) of 
the testimony that might have been looked for in 
the pages of Montalembert’s celebrated life of St. 
Elizabeth. It was a distinction of which he was 
proud that he was her descendant, and he spent 
some of the best years of his life in laboriously col- 
lecting materials for his biography of her, that he 
might make it absolutely complete. By the list he 
supplies of MSS. he searched out, it is clear he 
could not have come far short of fulfilling his de- 
sire. He makes the distinct and positive declara- 
tion that while he has added nothing, he has also 
suppressed nothing. After all this, it is surely 
significant that in the chapter narrating the scene 
of her assuming the penitential habit, while it is 
full of detail, it never entered his head that she 
knelt before the altar naked. Further, in one of 
his numerous illustrations—the woodcut from the 
painted glass at Marburg (p. 273, ed. 1878)—she is 
represented fully clothed. 

(2.) It would surely have been very desirable to 


* I do not include Austrians and Saxons. 
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look up the other examples of the treatment of | 
the subject through all the ages of Christian art. | 
I have not time for it myself; but I will under- 
take to say that no example in which St. Eliza- 
beth is undraped will be found. It might fairly, | 
however, have been expected that the accessible | 
pages of modern English iconographists, such as 
Lord Lindsay and Mrs. Jameson, should have 
been searched for precedent as to the rendering 
of the subject. Now, though Mrs. Jameson 
goes into the history and legend of St. Elizabeth 
with loving minuteness, there is not a word to 
justify the nude treatment in her extensive ex- 
perience. About Conrad of Marburg, however, 
she relates an incident which proves that, however 
extravagant in his austereness, he was by no means 
the unmitigated brute Protestant writers would 
make out. At p. 304 of her ‘ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders’ she tells of his brave defence of 
the common people from an odious contribution 
laid upon them for the supply of the royal table, 
and of his procuring its removal by forbidding his 
meek though royal penitent to partake of any food 
or wine procured by means of an unjust burden 
on the people. 

And now what is the outcome of the argument on 
both sides? 

(1.) On the one side it is proved that two 
blunders have been committed—one by a miscon- 
ceived translation on the part of the painter, and 
the other by the Chantrey Trustees in selecting a 
picture in which a mistake occurs for permanent ex- 
hibition in a gallery supported by grants to which 
people of all shades of thought have to contribute. 
It is just because Calderon is acknowledged to 
be one of the greatest ornaments of the British 
School that it is desired that he should be repre- 
sented by an adequate production, and not by one 
which can reflect no honour on him. It is not 
supposed that he had any idea before him but to 
represent a grand act of self-devotion ; but, having 
been proved to have mistaken its outward form, it 
is not supposed that he can desire to have that error 
perpetuated as long as South Kensington Museum 
lasts—an error, albeit, from which he might have 
been saved had he condescended to take advice 
preliminarily of some one to the manner born, as 
he probably would if treating a Jewish, Moslem, 
Hindoo, or Chinese subject. 

(2.) The supporters of the other side, by en- 
deavouring to bolster up these blunders with irre- 
levant arguments, altogether out-Calderon Cal- 
deron, and virtually accuse him of intentionally 
patching together a scene which should serve to 





pander to sectarian intolerance. Otherwise Conrad 
was nothing but a senseless savage and Elizabeth 
nothing but a senseless sentimentalist. There was 
no sense in the scene at all. Then why paint it? | 
Why encumber the walls of a national museum | 
with it at all? 


Which is the kinder enemy, or the crueller 
friend? R. H, Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


To Miss Busx’s quotation from Zola may be 
added the well-known lines from Wolsey’s speech 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry VIII.’:— 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
This quotation was given 4 propos de the subject in 
question in Punch, June 28th. It had, however, 
being so obvious, previously occurred to me on 
reading Miss Busk’s note. In part ii. of Cassell’s 
* Royal Academy Pictures’ there is an engraving 
of Calderon’s picture with a quotation underneath, 
in which it says that St. Elizabeth “ threw off all 
her garments,” arid refers to Dietrich’s ‘ Life of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary.’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I cannot work up an interest in the burning 
question of garments or no garments, because an 
artist, like poet and novelist, is at liberty to make 
history for himself; but I do object to the picture 
as non-devotional. It is, however, a famous model 
for sculpture. Asa picture it wantsfervour. The 
penitent should have been represented clasping a 
crucifix, looking up to heaven, or even grasping the 
altar, as symbolical of faith. The graceful lay- 


figure before us, taken by itself, merely embodies 
the human presentment of grief. A. H. 





Tae Vinerarps, Bats (7" §S. xi. 409; xii. 
10).—The question raised by my greatly esteemed 
friend Precentor VENABLEs I will endeavour to 
answer. A large portion of the parish of Walcot, 
such as it was, was ecclesiastical property previous 
to the Reformation, and after the death of Bishop 
Robert in 1166 was no doubt under the jurisdic- 
tion of the prior and monks of Bath. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether the grape was cultivated 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
position of the vineyards, or, as they are called in 
the early maps, whinyards and wineyards, was on 
those beautiful slopes under the shadow of Lans- 
down. These vineries faced direct south, receiving 
the morning rays from the east and the evening 
rays from the western sun, whilst protected from 
the north-east and south-west blasts by the oppo- 
site hills of Widcombe. Walcot, during the time 
the vine was cultivated, although partly in- 
corporated with Bath under the charter of Eliza- 
beth, was really not fully enfranchised until the 
Reform Act of 1832 and the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835. Before the great architect 
Wood began his vast building operations in Bath, 
Walcot, though territorially large, was a mere 
village, with a population of not more than two 
hundred of the poorest class, Under Wood and 
his equally able son, his successor, Walcot grew soon 
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to be the most populous and the most magnificent 
part of the city, the population exceeding all the 
rest of the parishes put together, one of the 


first sites appropriated to building purposes | 


being that of the vineries, the first building being 
Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, the first preacher 
therein being Whitefield, and the pleasantest row 
in the city being now regarded as The Vineyards. 
The prior and monks of Bath, with occasional 
exceptions, from Bishop Robert down to the Re- 
formation, were a rapacious crew. They neglected 
the grand cathedral of John de Villula until it 
became almost a ruin as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; they shamelessly wasted the revenues of the 
priory, to which the see had been reduced after 
bert, and resisted every attempt on the part of 
the bishop to reform them. The lands and pos- 
sessions they held in and near the city included 
the Prior’s Park and nearly the whole of the south 
side of the city, and were very beautiful in situa- 
tion, rich and productive in character. The Prior’s 
Park was a splendid domain, gently undulating 
from the ridge of the down beyond it to the banks 
of the Avon. The vine here was, and no doubt 
for centuries, largely and successfully cultivated.* 
Then, near to the city, and within the immediate 
ecclesiastical precincts of the priory, there was the 
abbey green, and outside the city walls the abbey 
orchard (on which Orchard Street, the Parades, 
and the recently erected Roman Catholic priory, 
as well as other buildings, now stand), spread 
down to the edge of the water on the other side. 
This abbey orchard on the side nearer to the river 
was covered with vines, whilst the other portion, 
extending westward, must have been, from the 
character of the soil and position, a very “ Land 
of Goshen.” R. E. Peacn. 


It seems a pity that 
‘N. & Q.”’ 7™ S. vi. 321, 476, should be over- 
looked. ‘The wine of Winchester, where one of 
the churches was known as All Saints in the 
Vineyards, has been celebrated by Robert of 
Gloucester (Bramston and Leroy, ‘ Historic Win- 
chester,’ 1882, p. 137). There isa note on “The 
Vines” at Rochester in the late Dean Burgon’s 
‘Twelve Good Men,’ 1888, vol. i. In 1620 W. 
Hughes published ‘The Compleat Vineyard ; or, 
An Excellent Way forthe Plantingof Vines long 
practised in England and how to advance our 
English Wines,’ 12mo. 


the collections in 


Contributors insert various references to early or 
more recent sources of information ; but a writer 
who comes between the two classes gives, perhaps, 
as accurate a statement of the whole case as a short 
summary can allow. Polydore Vergil has :— 

“Vites in hortis magis umbre, quam fructus causa, 
passim crescunt, atque uvam ferunt, que tamen nisi 





* The prior and monks greatly neglected its cultivation 
before the Reformation, 


| sequatur calida wstas raro maturescit......Vinum, uti 
| ostendimus, tellus non gignit: pro vino, cervisia, quam 
| ex ordeo conficiunt, in usu est : potus certe assuetis cum 
utilis, tum jucundus. Sunt vina ex Galliis, Hispania, et 
| Creta insula apportata.”—‘ Angl. Hist.,’ |, i. p. 20, Lug. 
Batav., 1651. 

Canon VENnaABLEs has no mention of the opinion 

of Sir Robert Atkyns that in the vale of Gloucester 
“these vineyards were only apple-orchards, as may ap- 
pear by many records where manors were beld of the king, 
and the tenants were obliged to pay yearly vessels of wine 
madeofapplefruit. One record is6John, rot. 48. Walter 
de Hevene held the manor of Runham, in the county of 
Norfolk, by yielding yearly two vessels of wine made of 
pearmains to the king.’-—' Ancient and Modern State 
of Gloucestershire,’ p. 32. 
Rudder strongly opposes this, with references to 
Domesday, to William of Malmesbury, and Camden 
(‘A New History of Gloucestershire,’ Cirencest., 
1779, pp. 25, 701). 

Stow (‘Chronicle,’ p. 42) attributes the per- 
mission to have vineyards in Britain to Aurelius 
Probus, A.D. 277-282: “This Probus permitted 
the Brytains and others that they might have 
vines and make wine” (1601). Ep, Marsuau.. 


The name Vineyard is preserved in a street at 
Richmond, in Surrey, though if there ever was a 
vineyard it has long since disappeared, and its 
site is now occupied by houses, At one time St. 
Martin’s Church, Westminster, stood literally in 
the fields, and flowers grew in Hatton Garden and 
Saffron Hill. Within the last twenty years the 
name Prince’s Terrace, Knightsbridge, has been 
altered to that of Ennismore Gardens. Near the 
Vineyard at Richmond is Michel’s Place, pre- 
serving the name of John Michel, Esq., of that 
town, who was a great benefactor to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he bad been educated. He 
founded eight fellowships, four scholarships, and 
four exhibitions, for persons born in the province 
of Canterbury ; but these have long been con- 
| solidated with those on the old foundation. Mr. 
| Michel is to this day commemorated in a “ Thanks- 
giving for the Founder and Benefactors” of the 
college, and his portrait hangs in the dining-hall. 
It is well painted, three-quarters length, and re- 
presents him in the dress of the days of George II, 
wearing a long flowing wig. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Poncrators (7 §, xi, 488).—Punctare, though 
unknown to classical, is recognized in medisval 
| Latin, but not as meaning “to point,” in the sense 
|in which Mr. Troiiore uses that word. The 
equivalent for that would, I think, be indicare, or 
| Horace’s “indice monstrare digito.” Punectare is 
“to prick” ‘‘to make a puncture,” in French 
pointer, as when we read in Ducange of a nun 
who in puncturing a sheet of vellum to indicate 
| where the lines for writing upon had to begin and 
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end, wounded her eye with the awl or pricker 
(“dum ad lineas punctaret, subulam incaute 
trahens, oculum transfigit”). Then it came to 
mean “to make a point or mark with the pen,” 
besides having other meanings not to the present 
point. Punctator, accordingly, in such churches 
as that of Exeter, was one whose duty it was to 
note down, or “ tick off,” the names of persons un- 
duly absent from the choir and divine service, or 
who were guilty of talking, &c., during the service. 
References on the subject are given in Ducange. I 
will cite only the following :— 

** Punctatori deinde negotium dedit eos qui abessent, 
aut infra officium confabularentur, connotandi.” 
The persons thus noted were said punctari. 

“Etre pointé se dit de ceux qui ne se rendent pas a 
une réunion 4 laquelle ils sont tenus d’assister, ou qui 
ne remplissent pas les devoirs de leur charge.” —‘ Lexicon 
Manuale Mediz et Infime Latinitatis,’ Migne, 1866, 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


This word is in Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ published in 1882, with the following 
meaning :— 

“One who marks with dots: specially applied to the 
Masorites, who invented the Hebrew points. See 
* Masoretic.’ ”’ 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The official referred to by Mr. T. ApoLrxus 
TROLLOPE as attending the officiant at Mass or 
Vespers is called “ Master of the Ceremonies,” or 
“Ceremoniarius.” He need not be a priest, 
or deacon, or acolyte, or in orders at all, 

Georce Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

[Other replies are acknowledged. ‘Punctator”’ is 
= 1 the ‘Century Dictionary’ without any instance 
of use, 


Cuarrer anp Verse (7 S, xii. 6, 56).— 
Peccavi! The daily paper from which I sent the 
cutting on the history of the word “ influenza” 
was the St. James’s Gazette of May 20. 

L. L. K. 


Avutnor or Latin Quotation Wantep (7% 
8. xii. 27).—The author was Thomas Warton. 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iii, 187, 236, 299. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“Tac, RAG, AND BoB-TaIL” (7 §, xii. 5).— 
The early form of this phrase seems to have been 
in full, “Tag and rag, cut and long tail,” very often 
shortened to “tag and rag.” In Gosson’s ‘Schoole 
of Abuse,’ 1579 (a few years earlier than the 
reference given by Mr. Wetcn), we have the 
longer form : ‘‘ Euerye one which comes to buye 
their iestes, shall have an honest neighbour, tagge 
and ragge, cutte and long tayle,” p. 45 (ed. Arber). 
The same form occurs in Dekker s ‘ Patient Grissili,’ 


1603, IV. iii. A few other instances may begiven. In 
T. Heywood’s ‘Loves Mistress,’ 1640, V.: “ Young 
and old, short and tall, tag and rag, witch and hag, 
crone and beldam”; and in Farquhar’s ‘ Constant 
Couple,’ 1700, IT. iv., there is “ cut and long tail,” 
without the first part of the phrase. Some years 
later, Ozell, in his translation of ‘ Rabelais’ (iv. 
221), has “ Shag, rag, and bobtail.” The earliest 
instance that I bave noted of what is now the 
usual form occurs in Bramston’s ‘ Art of Politics,’ 
1. 10 from the end :— 
Tag, rag, and bobtail to Sir Harry's run, 
Men that have votes, and women that have none, 
The date of this piece is about 1740. I should 
be glad of earlier references for this modern form, 
as well as of any example of “ tag and rag, cut and 
long tail” before 1579. Gero, L. ApPerson. 
11, Park Road, Wimbledon, 


In 1554 Henry Machyn records in his ‘ Diary’ 
that the Spanish ambassadors were entertained by 
a miscellaneous huot at Hampton Court, wherein 
they killed ‘‘ tage and rage,” pp. 50, 464. Gosson’s 
*Schoole of Abuse,’ 1579, has “tagge and ragge, 
cutte and longe tayle” (ed. Arber, p. 45), so that 
the phrase seems to be connected with sporting. 
There are many other instances, from 1566, in 
Wheatley’s ‘ Reduplicated Words.’ W. C. B. 


I do not like it to be thought that any other 
should be more eager than myself to place a 
discovery on record in ‘N. & Q,’ The quotation 
under this heading, taken by Mr..Weica from 
my article on the ‘ Mariners of England before the 
Armada’ (which, by the way, the kindly notice at 
7" §. xi. 460, made to deal with “ Manners”), 
was sent by me to ‘N. & Q, nearly two years 
ago, but was never used, probably through some 
accident. H. a. 


Here is an earlier instance for Mr. Wetcu: 
‘Up they start in every corner, tagge and ragge.” 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chron.,’ 1577, “ Hist. —— ; 4, 33. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“ Prizst” usep ror “ CLercymMan” (7* §, xi. 
508).—Last autumn I drove to Haweswater, in 
Westmoreland, and, whilst resting for two or three 
hours at the head of the lake, I asked a boy some 
questions as to the occupiers of the very few 
houses in the neighbourhood. In reply to my 
inquiry regarding one of them, I was told that it 
was the priest's. I was very much interested in 
this reply, as I remember being told thirty-eight 
years since by a Presbyterian minister, who was a 
candidate for a vacant charge in Northumberland, 
that he was surprised to hear the village children 
playing on the highway say, as he approached, to 
one another, “ Whist! here’s the priest.” Any 
one knowing the Northumbrian burr can pronounce 
the exclamation better than I can write it phonetic- 
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ally, though the sound remains perfectly in my 
ears even now after such a long interval. 

The church ministered to by the present “ priest” 
is a perfect toy. If I remember right there are 
four pews on the left and three pews and a pulpit 
on the right of the doorway. The gallery seemed 
to be seated for about four persons. 
‘* priest” is, I believe, very polite to visitors, and 
surprise was expressed when I told a resident that 
he had not come out of his house to do the honours 
of the church when I visited it. APPLEBY. 


This was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ less than a year 
ago (see 7" S. x. 368, 478; xi. 31, 77). But I 
am tempted to suggest that the proper form of the 
discussion should be as to “clergyman” used for 
** priest” and “ deacon.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


“ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET” (5™ §. viii. 
68; 7" 8. xi. 18, 117, 275, 478).—Mr. Brrxpeck 
Terry is probably right in his conjecture of the 
origin of this phrase, for Gascoigne seems to have 
had it in his mind’s eye when he wrote what 
follows, though “ the exigencies of rhyme” forced 
him to make a slight verbal alteration :— 

67 Ne will I yet affray the doubtfull hartes 

Of such as seeke for welth in warre to fal, 

By thundring out the sundrie sodaine smartes 

Which daily chaunce as fortune trills the ball : 

Sufficeth this to prooue my theame withall, 

That enery bullet hath a lighting place, 

Though Greedie minde forseeth not that disgrace. 
Gascoigne, ‘ Dulce bellum inexpertis.’ 

R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Appison on THE Copernican System (7 S, 
xii. 26).—Since it is plain from Mr. Mount's own 
showing that Addison did not dissent from 
Copernicus in prose, we may presume he felt, as 
some of us may feel, that he intensified the sub- 
limity of his poetical presentment by not quarrel- 
ling, for the nonce, with the apparent motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Of course it was extremely 
wrong of Addison to indulge in such inaccuracy : 
the licence of any poet who should imitate him 


nowadays would be immediately ‘‘ endorsed.” | 


What was it that Charles Kingsley wrote about 
Alexander Smith’s lines :— 
The bridegroom sea 

Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride 

And in the fu’ness of his marriage joy 

He decorates her tawny brow with shelle, 

Retires a pace to see how fair she looks 

Then proud runs up to kiss her? 

“Exquisite? Yes, but only exquisitely pretty. It is 
untrue, a false explanation of the rush and recoil of the 
waves.”"—* Miscellanies,’ vol. i. p. 294, 

In the first edition (and I have no other) of ‘ The 
Bible Word Book,’ Messre. Eastwood and Aldis 
Wright indict Addison on another count. They 


The present | 


say that the but of Psalm xix. 3 (P.B.V.), is the 
| A.-S. butan, buta, bute=without, except, and re- 
mark, ‘‘ By his exquisite rendering of the passage 
Addison has immortalized a mistake almost pardon- 
able on account of its beauty”: he having taken 
the but to signify nevertheless. Concerning this 
Mr. T. Lewis O. Davies writes (‘ Bible English,’ 
pp. 76, 77):— 

“The sense no doubt in which most people take the 
translation in the Prayer Book would be that although 
the heavenly bodies have no actual voice they do, in 
their beauty and order, proclaim their Maker's praise. 
And it may, I think, be fairly questioned whether this is 
not the meaning of the passage as given in the Prayer 
Book, so that it would not be, as Mr. Wright thinks, ‘a 
mistake,’ which ‘Addison has immortalized’ in the 
beautiful and well-known lines It is, of course, beside 
the present mark to discuss which of the two trans- 
lations |7.¢,, that of the A.V.* or the P.B.], best re- 
presents the Hebrew. We are only dealing with the 
signification of a sentence in the English Prayer Book. 
And it is certainly possible, perhaps probabie, that ‘ but’ 
here was intended to mean ‘nevertheless,’ For this 
rendering of the passege has always had its supporters, 
and our Bible allows it as an alternative in a marginal 
note, ‘ Without these their voice is heard’”; 
| and, it may be added, in “ without their voice heard.” 
| The Revisers of 1885 say :— 

There is no speech nor language 

Their voice cannot be heard. 
| After all, Addison seems to have been as right 
| as anybody. St. SwitHin. 


Is not this heading misleading? What had 
Addison, in paraphrasing a Hebrew poet, to do 
| with the Copernican system? The Psalmist un- 
| doubtedly thought of sun, moon, and stars as alike 
| circling round the earth, and Addison naturally, 
| and very properly, wrote in the spirit of the original. 
It is not, so far as I can see, a case of conscious 
| departure from fact, much less one of decorum. 
If Addison thought of the matter at all it was 
| merely as one of literary propriety. C. C. B. 


| Addison’s words need not be said to shelter 
themselves under the plea of conventionalism, but 
they may under that (if there be such a word) of 
phenomenalism, Addison wrote of what appeared. 
So did Moses, thousands of years before, when he 
| wrote the first chapter of Genedis. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


| Lysx-erep (7 §, xi. 7, 210, 251, 438).—Mr. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Neitson will find the reference to the lynx in 
| Patrick’s edition of ‘The Colloquies of Erasmus,’ 
| at p. 86, where, in note 4, Patrick says: ‘‘ Lyn- 
| ceum—visus acutissimi, ex eo quod lynces dice- 

bantur habere visum pre omnibus animalibus 

optimum sed gucenam animalia sint hi lynces, 
nescire me fateor.” My volume of Patrick’s edition 
of ‘ The Colloquies’ is dated 1740; but the index 


* “There is no speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard.’ 
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is incorrect, as in the 1750 edition, quoted by Mr. 
Neitsoy, and if the pagination is the same in 
both, the reference for ‘‘ Lynces et Lynceus” should 
be pp. 86 and 130. James Hooper. 

105, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, S.E. 


Anatoema Cop (7 §S. xi. 447).—The so-called 
“ Anathema Cup” at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
was given to that foundation—“ Pembroke Hall,” as 
was then termed—by Thomas Langton, formerly 
fellow of the college, and successively Bishop of 
St. David’s (1483), Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (1487), Bishop of Winchester (1493), and 
Archbishop elect of Canterbury (1501), but dying 
before his confirmation in the primacy. When 
Bishop of Winchester (1497) he presented the col- 
lege with the covered cup under question, which 
is still preserved in the college treasury, and is 
brought out and used at the high table at the 
annual “ Foundresses’ Feast” on New Year’s Day. 
It bears the inscription, “T. Langton Winton. eps. 
aule pembrochie olim, soci’ dedit bac Tasseam 
coop’tam eidé aule, 1497. Qui alienaverit ana- 
thema sit. Ixvij unc.” The anathema has not 
saved the cover, which has long been missing. 
This has reduced the weight from 67 ounces to 
39} ounces. It was doubly gilt, but is now little 
more than silver. There is a lithographed draw- 
ing of the Anathema Cup in the late Rev. J. J. 
Smith’s ‘Specimens of College Plate,’ published 
by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in 1845. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Perhaps the following extract from Sir G. M. 
Humphry’s admirable ‘ Guide to Cambridge,’ p. 87, 
may be of use to your correspondent :— 

“A silver-gilt cup with the date 1481 upon it, given 
by Bishop Langton of Winchester in 1497, called the 
Anathema Cup from the inscription ‘Qui alienaverit 
anathema sit’ on its stem, is one of the few pieces of 
plate which was saved, probably in consequence of its 
inscription, at the time (1641) when nearly all the plate 
of the colleges was given up to promote the cause of 
Charles I. It is the earliest piece of plate in Cambridge 
bearing the English hall mark,” 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn, 


Provers (7 §, xi. 305, 374).—The earliest in- 
stance of the proverb with which I am familiar is 
the following :— 

_ “And as much pitty is to be taken of a woman weep- 
ing, as of a goose going barefoot.”—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ vol. ii. p. 283, London, 1813, part iii. 
sec, ii. memb. iii. subsec. iv, 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


St. Kirpa: “Tae Srrancer’s Corp” (7* §, 
xi. 125, 213).—** The Rev. Mr. Christian of Dock- 
ing,” mentioned in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ as one 
who accounted for the “ stranger's cold” on a ship 
entering the harbour of St. Kilda, must have been 
the Rev. Edward Christian, Rector of Workington, 
co. Cumberland. He, on succeeding to the estates 





of the Hare family, of Docking, co. Norfolk, in 
1798, assumed their name and arms, Gu., two 
bars, and a chief dancette or, and died in 1807. 
The estate of Docking is now the property of his 
grandson, Mr. Humphrey John Hare. The 
Christians were an old north-country family long 
resident at Ewanrigg Hall, in Cumberland, and at 
Milntown, in the Isle of Man. 

In the chancel of Docking Church, which is on 
the Norfolk coast nearly opposite Boston, are many 
mural monuments of the Hare family, and within 
the altar rails memorials of their ancestors 
the Hares, who were Barons Coleraine, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, temp. Charles I. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Seventeenta Century Norzs (7" §. xi. 448). 
—Without going any further into the matter, it 
seems to be pretty plain that Thomas Bedlington 
was coming home from Virginia in an English 
ship, which was taken off the Scilly Islands by 
a Frenchman hailing from Dunkirk. He was 
landed and detained at Morlaix, a port situated 
on the coast of Brittany to the north-east of Brest. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool, 


* Our anp out” (7" §. xii. 5).—At this refer- 
ence I noted an early use of this phrase in the 
‘Coventry Mysteries.’ I ought to have added 
that it is much older. Richardson quotes it 
from Chaucer, but gives an inexact reference ; the 
right reference is to Chaucer’s ‘Troilus,’ bk. ii. 
1. 739, in the Chaucer Society’s Texts. Before 
that it occurs in the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ formerly 
attributed to Robert of Gloucester. This I gather 
from the new edition (which I gladly welcome) of 
Kington Oliphant’s ‘Old and Middle English,’ a 
book never to be neglected. 

Watrter W. SKEat. 

An earlier instance of this expression than the 
one quoted by Pror. Sxzar from the ‘Coventry 
Mysteries’ occurs in Chaucer’s ‘Troylus and Cry- 
seyde,’ ii. 739-40 :— 

For oute and oute he is the worthyeste 
Save oonly Ector, which that is the beste. 
F. N. 


‘Imace or Bota Cuurcues’ (7S. xi. 509).— 
This book, which is in great part an attack on the 
Catholic Church, was written by John Bale, some- 
time Protestant Bishop of Ossory. An edition was 
edited by the late Rev. Henry Christmas for the 
Parker Society in 1849. Epwarp PEacock. 


*Licyipotitero’ (7 §, xi. 227, 252, 296, 357, 
417).—It should not be forgetten that this was 
the favourite tune of Sterne’s immortal Uncle 
Toby. Some of his “dear brother Shandy’s” 


vagaries, — 
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“my uncle Toby would never offer to answer 
any other kind of argument, than that of whistling half 
adozen bars of ‘ Lillabullero.’ You must know it was 
the usual channel thro’ which his passions got vent, when 
any thing shocked or surprised him ; but especially when 
any thing, which he deem’d very absurd, was offered.” — 
‘Tristram Shandy ’ (second ed., 1759), vol. i. pp. 156-7. 
N. E. R. 


Tuomas A Kempis anp Dante (7" §. xi. 
509). —In the edition of the ‘Imitation’ I 
, published by Sampson Low, Son & 
aston, Milton House, Ludgate Hill, 1865, 
there is the following note, which might interest 
H., on this chapter xxiv. book i.:— 

“This chapter is generally quoted as a proof that 
Thomas 4 Kempis or Gerzon had read Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 
Probably the idea here brought forward was a common 
one.” 

I do not know whether this edition of the 
‘Imitation’ is generally known. It is designated 
“Like unto Christ: De Imitatione Christi. 
(Ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis.) A new transla- 
tion.” It contains a very interesting preface, with 
a brief account of the three men, each put forward 
as the author of the work: 1. Thomas 4 Kempis; 
2. Jean Gerson, Chancellor of the University of 
Paris ; 3. Jean Gersen. ALICE. 


Surname Ecrrron (7* §. x. 327, 417; xi. 54, 
157, 233, 295, 335, 413).—Among the entries at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, is one, c. 1509, “ Eger- 
ton (Hectherton), Richard” (‘ Brasenose Calendar,’ 
p. 108). See also Oxford Register, 142, B.A., 
1526. Does this variation of the name help to 
elucidate its origin ; or is it a mere corruption ? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Fonerat Mepats (7" §. xii. 7).—A medal of 
a singular kind is recorded as having been dis- 
tributed at one remarkable funeral :— 

“The notice to his friends was short ; but hundreds 
attended; and to each one was given a biscuit, in an 
envelope, engraven with a beautifully executed portrait 
of the deceased, dressed in canonicals, surmounted by a 
halo and a crown.”’—Tyerman’s ‘Life and Times of 
Wesley, iii. 656. 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Appison’s Wire (7 §. x. 367, 434, 513; xi. | 


36, 72).—None of your correspondents have given 
the register extract of the marriage of Addison 
with the Countess of Warwick, and Lapy Rvs- 
seLL and W. M. Myppetton are incorrect in 
giving the date August 2. The following is the 
entry which I took some years ago from the parish 
register of St. Edmund the King, London :— 

“ Addison,—Joseph Addison, of Bilton, in the County 
of Warwick, Esq., wae married unto Charlott, Countess 
Dowager of Warwick and Holland, of the Parish of Ken- 
sington, in the County of Middlesex, on the ninth day 
of August, Anno Domini 1716, by me Mr. Nathaniel 
Hough.” 


In the margin, “ Aug. 9th, 1716.” 


| 
ALG. | 


Tootu-BrusHEs (7 §, vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 
29, 291, 414; ix. 37).—Among the “utensils” 
named in the ‘ Muszeum Tradescantianum’ (Lon- 
don, 1656) is (p. 53) a “‘ Turkish tooth-brush.” 


ALFRED NeEwron. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Oxtp Curistmas Nicur (7% §, xi. 268, 417, 
473).—The Poet Laureate alludes to the blossom- 
ing of the Glastonbury thorn :— 

“ Nay, monk | what phantom !” answered Percivale. 

“ The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with bis own. 

This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 

After the day of darkness, when the dead 

Went wandering o er Moriah—the good saint, 

Arimathzan Joseph, journeying brought 

To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 

Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 

‘The Holy Grail,’ sud init. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


‘Tae Star-SPANGLED Banner’ (7 §. xi. 467). 
—I do not know whether it will be of any service 
to N. to inform kim that the song ‘To Anacreon 
in Heaven’ is ascribed to Ralph Tomlinson in the 
* Universal Songster ’ (1825). 

J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool, 


There was a full history by W. Piyxerton in 
34S. vi. 429. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Eritarn on Tosacco (7" §, xi. 307, 353; xii. 
16).—The example quoted by Mr. T. J. Ewine 
as seen by him at Tracy-sur-Mer is part of the 
third stanza of Malherbe’s ‘ Consolation’ to M. du 
Perrier on the death of his daughter :-— 

Mais elle était du monde ow les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin. 
It is perhaps the most favourite poem of this early 
reformer of French poetry (1555-1628). 

In readirg “ Vous qui passez, priez pour moi,” 

| in the same churchyard, no doubt Mr. Ewrne also 





thought of Millevoye’s charming poem, ‘ Priez pour 
moi,’ of which each touching verse ends with the 
refrain— 
Vous qui priez, priez pour moi, 
The expression, “J’ai été comme vous, et vous 
| serez comme moi,” also quoted by Mr. Ewine, is 
° — modern rendering of the old French 
istich :— 


Tiel come tu es tiel fu 
Tu seras tiel come je su. 
The long inscription on the monument of the 

| Black Prince at Canterbury, beginning 
Tu qui passez ove bouche close, 
| is an early instance of the same sentiment ; and the 
late Sir Frederick Madden has shown that this 
particular example was in use in France before 
the Black Prince’s time. He borrowed it, and 
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ordered it by his will to be written upon his tomb 
in the place where it may be the most clearly seen 
and read. Aubert HartTsHORNE. 


The French epitaph, “Vous qui passez,” &c., 
quoted at the last reference, has its counterpart in 
England. According to Mr. W. Fairley’s ‘ Epi- 
taphiania,’ the following lines are found in Marn- 
hull Churchyard :— 

Remember me as you pass by; 

As you are now so once was I. 

As I am now so you must be, 

Therefore prepare to follow me. 
I remember many years ago reading an inscription 
in Hubberholme Church, or churchyard (I am not 
quite certain which), in Wharfedale, almost iden- 
tical with the above lines. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Mayor or THE Pic Market: Bvuriesqve 
Orrictats (7™ S. xii. 25).—The incident to which 
DuNHEVED alludes appears to be merely one form 
of a social custom very much in vogue with our 
forefathers, and not confined to any one district or 
neighbourhood. When I first perused it, it re- 
called to my memory several occurrences of a 
similar nature, which, however, have long since 
fallen into disuse, and are scarcely remembered 
even in the places where they were once so popular. 

Probably one of the most renowned of these 
burlesque elections was that of the Mayor of 
Garrat, who, with his clerk and recorder, and 
other officers, must have formed an important and 
imposing spectacle, though rather ludicrous in our 
eyes. I say important, for it was a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the innkeepers and the pub- 
licans of Garrat. An account of this is given in 
Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ and also in Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days.’ 

The election of King of Dalkey furnishes us with 

another sample of these old-time customs. A very 
full description of these proceedings is given in a 
small book, ‘ Ireland Ninety Years Ago.’ 
_ In old Dublin there was a quaint practice, which 
is best described in the words of an Elizabethan 
writer quoted by Gilbert in his ‘ History of 
Dublin ’:— 

“For the better training of their youth in martiall 
exploits, the citizens use to muster foure times by the 
yeare: on ‘ Blacke Mondaie,’ which is the morrow of 
Easter daie, on Maie daie, Ssint John baptist, bis eeve, 
and Saint Peter his eeve, Whereof two are ascribed to 
the maior and sbiriffs: the other two, to wit, the 
muster on Maie daie, and Saint peter his eeve, are 
assigned to the maior and sbiriffs of the Bull-ring. The 
maior of the Bul!-ring is an officer elected by the citizens 
to be as it were captaine or gardian of the batchelers 
and the unwedded youth of the civitie. And for the 
yeare he hath authoritie to chastise and punish such as 
frequent brothel-bouses and the like unchast places, 
He is tearmed the Maior of the Bull-ring, of an iron 
ring that sticketh in the Corne Market, to which the 
bulls that are yearlie bated be usuallie tied: which ring 
is had by him and his companie in 80 great price, as if 





any citizen batcheler hap to marrie, the maior of the 
Bull-ring and his crue conduct the bridegroom upon his 
returne from church to the market place and there with 
asolemne kisse for his ultimuwm vale he dooth homage 
unto the Bull-ring.” 

Gilbert further states this Mayor of the Bull- 
ring frequently accompanied the mayor and sheriffs 
of the city on their military expeditions, 

The “ Aldermen of Skinners Alley” were origin- 
ally members of the Dublin Corporation, and sub- 
sequently developed into a party club. A curious 
account of this body occurs in Barrington’s ‘ Per- 
sonal Sketches and Recollections’ (1876 edition, 
p. 129, &c.). 

A work treating on these old social gatherings 
of our ancestors would be equally interesting to 
the historical student, the antiquary, and the 
general reader, and would, in my opinion, prove 
an invaluable book of reference. I might mention 
that Dr. Brewer, in his two recent works, ‘ The 

teader’s Handbook’ and ‘ The Historic Notebook,’ 

does not make the least allusion to the King of 

Dalkey. T. OC. 
Dublin. 


Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ (7" S. x. 506; 
xi. 94).— The question has been asked when Lord 
Tennyson wrote his great elegiac poem, and has 
not been authoritatively answered in ‘N. & Q’ 
i can do so in the poet’s own words. Arthur 
Hallam died in 1833, and the poem was published 
in 1850. Being acquainted with the Laureate, 
I submitted my small work, ‘A Key to “In 
Memoriam,”’ for his revision. One valuable note 
which he added was as follows :— 

“ It is a fact that the poem was written at both various 
times and places—through a course of years, and where 
their author happened to be, in Lincolnshire, London, 
Essex, Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere, as the spirit 
moved him.” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Gitsert DE Ganp (7™ §. xi. 468; xii. 32).— 
Mr. Moor is mistaken in thinking that Queen 
Matilda’s brother died without legitimate issue. 
Baldwin VL, Count of Flanders, was married to 
Richilde de Mons, daughter and heir of Raynier 
IV., Count of Hainault, and became, jure uxoris, 
Baldwin L, Count of Hainault. Two sons are 
mentioned as issue of this marriage. The elder, 
Ernulpb, or Arnoul, III., Count of Flanders, died 
s.p. (killed at the battle of Ranchover, near Cassel), 
Feb. 22, 1071. Baldwin, the other son, became 
Baldwin IJ., Count of Hainault, Valenciennes, 
Ostrevant, and Douai, and was father of Bald- 
win IiI., Count of Hainault, whose great-grandson, 
Baldwin VI. of Hainault (Baldwin IX. of Flan- 
ders), was Emperor of Constantinople. we 


Joun, Lorp Bevasyse (7" S. xii. 27).—In the 
description of the church of St. Giles in the 
Fields which is to be found in Hatton’s ‘ New 
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View of London’ (1708), there is given a long in- 
scription from a “‘ black and white Marble Monu- 
ment, with Columns and Entablature, of tne Ionick 
Order.” The inscription as printed says that 
“this Monument was erected, Anno 1670, in 
memory of the Honourable John Lord Belasyse 

his Wives and Children.” (Vol. i. p. 262.) 
There is an evident mistake in the date, although 
it is repeated in Maitland’s ‘ History of London,’ 
where the inscription—taken from the ‘New 
View '—is also printed in full. 

J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


The inscriptions on the monument erected to 
his memory and that of his three wives are given in 
full in the ‘ New View of London,’ 1708, p. 263 ; 
also in Maitland’s ‘ History and Survey of London,’ 
1757, p. 1362. Should these works be inaccessible 
to your correspondent, I will gladly send him a 
MS. copy from the volumes in my possession. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Bovrnon (7" §. x. 147).—When this question 
appeared I was seeking for information about 
Bourbon del Monte. In the archives at Naples 
and Florence I found nothing. A friend, learned 
in Italian genealogy, now tells me that the first of 
the family on record was Azzimberto, a Lombard 
follower of Charlemagne, created by him Marchese 
del Monte di Sta. Maria. This is a hilly district 
near the lake of Trasimene, containing several 
villages ; the principal one, Sta. Maria, became the 
capital of the fief. There were also the villages 
of Sorbelli and Petrella. In course of time the 
family divided into three branches, from which 
there were many offshoots, The branch settling 
at Cortona took the title of Petrella, at Perugia 
of Sorbelli, whilst the Roman and Florentine 
families kept to the original title of del Monte di 
Sta. Maria, The head of the Roman branch now 
styles himself Principe di San Faustino. The 
Florentine branch is represented by the brothers 
Guido and Andrea, Marchesi di Bourbon del 
Monte, who live in their old palace in the Borgo 
dei Greci. About the year 1000 the Capet family 
conceded to the descendant of Azzimberto (for 
what reason I cannot at present state) the right 
to assume the name of Bourbon; this was also 
recognized by a diploma from the Emperor Leopold 
in 1690. By permission from Louis XIV. they 
place fleur de lis on their shield. They enjoyed 
the right of coining money at Sta. Maria. A 
specimen may be seen in the British Museum. 

F, N. 


Berceavnette (7" §, xii. 22).—Surely ‘N. E. D,’ 


is right! It is matter of contemporary history, 
not of probability one way or the other. First came 
the cradle, built of stout oak or other hard wood cn 
rockers; then the stout wicker-work cradle, also on 





wooden rockers, which we see in old Staffordshire 
toys; then, about fifty years ago, the lighter 
basket or bassinet, such as we see in Landseer’s 
picture of the royal baby, and as may still be seen 
in reality at Windsor ; and lastly, the advertising 
baby-linen warehouse fanciful alteration “ ber- 
ceunette.” I remember this perfectly, and should 
think that there are ladies and agents who could 
name the firm that first used the baby name. 
J. ©. J. 


I have been familiar with the word “ bassinet ” 
for nearly fifty years. All my younger brothers 
and sisters slept in a bassinet until they were pro- 
moted to a cot. In shape it was quite different 
from a cradle. It was a long, oval receptacle of 
basket-work, without rockers, having at one end 
a hood, which could be elevated or depressed at 
pleasure, like the hood of a carriage. When the 
new baby appeared the bassinet descended from 
the box-room to the nursery, and was duly invested 
with white dimity furniture. My earliest recollec- 
tion of it is in 1841. C. W. Penny. 

Wellington College. 


Nores on tae Prspar Famity (7* S. xii. 26). 
—The family name of Lord Beauchamp, now 
Lygon, is by male descent Pindar, or rather Pyndar. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Avuraor or Boox Wantep (7™ §. xii. 29).— 
It is probable that the book mentioned by Mr. 
K. A. LinperFetr is one of the numerous histories 
of England which, together with other works, 
were compiled for, and published by, the pioneers 
of the “number trade,” such as Hogg, Cooke, 
Harrison, &c. These folio histories were issued 
in weekly numbers, and embellished with copper- 
plate engravings, but are rapidly disappearing 
from the face of the earth. I fancy that very few 
of them are noticed in bibliographical works ; «. g., 
Sydney’s‘ History of England’ (1774) and Russel’s 
‘History,’ both published in folio by J. Cooke, 
are alike unknown to Lowndes. 

J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool. 


At this reference Mr. Linperrett inquires 
respecting a ‘ History of England’ by Charles 
Alfred Ashburton, which he remarks is not in the 
1841 Catalogue of the British Museum. In the 
present catalogue there are two editions of this 
work. The first book gives the old legends, from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, of the history of Britain, 
commencing with the mythical story of Brutus the 
Trojan, for which the author asks credence on the 
ground that it was accepted by ‘‘so great and 
wise a prince as king Edward J. and all his nobles.” 
The date of the work is not given on the title-page, 
but can be inferred from the fact that the last 
event mentioned is the approaching marriage of 
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the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) in 
1795, which Ashburton (little suspecting, of course, 
the sinister meaning of the combination in one 
expression) loyally hopes will, like the appearance 
of approaching discord in Ireland, “ terminate 
happily.” W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 

Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §, xi. 
369). 

“Siquidem potest vi et metu extortum honorarium 
yoccari.”” Write the sentence correctly, and its apparent 
nonsense disappears. “Si quidem,” with the other part, 
occurs in Cicero, ‘In L. Pison.,,’c, xxxv. 

Ep, MARSHALL. 
(7% 8. xii. 9.) 
Quanto minus. 
This is a very familiar quotation to the contributors to 
*N.&Q.’ It is correctly quoted as “ Heu quanto” by 
J. O. B. in his query, 1" 8. iv. 21, 80 far; but he is cor- 
rected by H. E. H., who gives the sentence (p. 73) as 
“ Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui 
meminisse.” It is the subject of a query in 2° 8. ii. 
209, by M., who says that it was also “placed on the 
tomb of his wife, in 1782, by Sir G. Shuckburgh, known 
by his papers in the Philosophical Transactions.” It 
receives more attention in the Sixth Series, At 6 8. 
j. 297, G. L. G. repeats the query, with the variant 
“ceteris” for “reliquis.” A valued correspondent, 
WituraM Pratt, at p. 346, states that it was part of the 
epitaph by Shenstone on an ornamental urn to the 
memory of his cousin, Miss Maria Dolman, who died at 
the age of twenty-one. J. W. Essworth also refers to 
the work of another contributor, Dr. Crauford Tait 
Ramage, ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,’ 1869, 
p. 641, where there is the note, “This is Shenstone’s 
epitaph on Miss Dolman at the Leasowes,” with a refer- 
ence to Moore, 1869, p. 154, where he confesees his 
obligation to Shenstone’s inscription. At vol. viii. p, 329, 
Ricuarp Lee repeats the query. So far there is no 
earlier authority than Shenstone’s epitaph. The inscrip- 
tion appears in its complete form at 6 8. i, 346. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 

I inserted a query in 6b 8, i, 297 as to these words, 
and replies appeared in 6" S. i. 346 and viii, 529. These 
did not carry them beyond Shenstone’s epitaph on Mies 
Dolman at the Leasowes, although they certainly have a 
classical ring about them. They occur on a tablet to the 
Hon. Ellen Twisleton in Broughton Church, Oxford- 
shire, died 1862 :— 

Vale! pulcherrima, amantissima, 

Omnibus animi dotibus ornatissima, 
“ Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis 
Versari quam tui meminisse.” 

The Hon, Edward Twisleton, her husband, who wrote 
the inscription, was so accurate a scholar that the above 
is doubtiese the correct version of the lines, from what- 
ever source he took them, ; 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Coucher Book of Selby. Edited by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler. (Yorkshire Archzeological Association. ) 

THE great Benedictine Abbey of Selby was surrendered 

in 1539 by Abbot Rogers, who also delivered up the Car- 

tulary or Coucher Book, a vellum MS., mostly written 

in a fourteenth century hand, but containing entries as 





late as 1434. This MS., after many vicissitudes, was 
bought in 1868 by Mr. Thomas Brooke, and by his muni- 
ficence is now being printed in the “ Record Series” of the 
Yorkshire Archzeological Association. The first volume, 
containing about half the charters, has just appeared 
under the able editorship of Mr, Fowler, of Durham, 
A few of these charters are given by Dugdale, but the 
greater number are now printed for the firsttime. In 
a short introduction Mr. Fowler has traced the history 
of the abbey and the fabric from the foundation in 
1069 to the Dissolution, and he has reprinted the anony- 
mous legendary bistory written in 1174. In the first 
half of the volume the usual abbreviations are extended ; 
in the second half the formule are contracted, all 
abbreviations being uniformly denoted by the fullpoint. 
It would, we think, have been better to have followed 
the example set in the ‘Sessions Rolls,’ printed by the 
same society, and use the conventional and appropriate 
signs of abbreviation, such as the circumflex, semicolon, 
and the proper symbols for such syllables as per, pro, 
quod, quid, qui, -bus. Mr. Fowler's notes, as far as they 
go, are so excellent as to make us wish that he had added 
afew more. These, perhaps, may be given in the second 
volume, which should also include a list of abbreviated 


formule and a glossary of unusual words, which would 


be useful to the philologist, more especially as several 
documents relate to the great engineering works under- 
taken by the abbots in the fourteenth century for 
the drainage of the marsh-lands— works which were 
opposed and destroyed by the fenmen as interfering 
with their means of livelihood. The charters abound 
with interesting matter. Before the expulsion of the 
Jews in 1290 leases forbid mortgages, or putting the 
land “in Judaysmo,” asit is termed. But in 1320, when 
the Jews had been expelled, resort had to be had to the 
Lombard bankers of Lucca, “ mercatoribus de societate 
Ballardorum de Luka.’ A lame man who walked with 
crutches is described as “‘ Adam cum baculis,”’ which 
Mr. Bardsley may add to his surnames Laymeman and 
Todeler. Besides the usual pepper rents and glove 
rents there is an instance of a ginger rent—“clavum 
zinziberi.”” Among other words either noted or to be 
noted are quarera, talentum, sterlingum, cottum, hoga, 
and gula Augusti. 


Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church. Translated by 
Katharine, Lady Lechmere, (Gilbert & Rivington.) 
WHEN 80 much is being done for the comparative study 
of religions and liturgies, it was time that the Prayer 
Book of the Orthodox Eastern Church should be made 
accessible to the English reader. “ The Synopsis” which 
Lady Lechmere has translated, and to which Mr. J. 
Gennadius bas prefixed a necessary introduction, is the 
breviary of the Greek Church, containing its daily 
prayers, liturgy or communion office, and other services. 
As might be expected, there is much in the style of 
these devotions, with their mystical rhapsodies, florid 
declamations, and rhetorical ejaculations, which stands 
in direct contrast to the more reserved and statuesque 
formulas of the Western Churches. The frequency of 
the apostrophes addressed to the virgin Theotokos shows 
a wide departure from the use of primitive Christianity. 


The History of Human Marriage, By Edward Wester- 
marck. (Macmillan & Co.) 
To Mr. Westermarck, who is a lecturer on sociology at 
the University of Finland, Helsingfors, is owing one of 
the most thoughtful and philosophic contributions to 
anthropology to which we can point. How eerious a 
student and how advanced in knowledge is our byper- 
borean professor is proved by the fact that his book is 
no translation, but is written in admirably terse and 
vigorous English. It is set before the public with a 
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short and eminently eulogistic preface by Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace, In the views now put forward the opinions of 
men so eminent as Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Tylor, 
Morgan, and Sir John Lubbock are not seldom dis- 
puted, and in some cases theories which have met with 
general acceytance are adroitly and fiercely contested. 
In spite of the eminence of the names mentioned, 
sociology is as yet in its infancy as a science, Few 
students more patient, enlightened, diligent, and clear 
sighted than Mr. Westermarck have investigated its 
problems, and his views when they most startle or 


challenge most opposition will command attention and | 


respect, To the, so to speak, complete knowledge of the 
literature of the subject which is indispensable to the 
due execution of a work of this class Mr. Westermarck 
adds philosophic grasp and great power of condensation 
and co-ordination, A mere list of authorities quoted 
occupies near thirty closely printed pages. As regards 
the authority of these Mr. Westermarck is, of course, in 
the same boat with other thinkers. Between the re- 
searches of a Humboldt and those of a Komilly a couple 
of generations elapse, and the materials collected are 
not always trustworthy. One of the first duties of the 
sociologist is to grasp the relative value of testimony. 
The power to do this is, in the present case, unfailing. 
So wide is the ground covered it is impossible to in- 
dicate its extent or to convey an idea of the subjects that 
come under discussion, It may briefly be said that, put- 
ting on one side juridical and ethical definitionsof marriage, 
our author, approaching it from a definitely scientific 
standpoint, characterizes as marriage all human alliance 
lasting until after the birth of an infant. He starts 
with the bold theory that the epring pairing influences 
concerning which the Laureate, in some of his best re- 
membered verses, has sung, constitute, probably, a eur- 
vival of “an ancient pairing season, depending upon 
the same law that rules in the rest of the animal king- 
dom.” The gauntlet is thus thrown down in limine, In 
the history of marriage from the earliest times, and, 
indeed, in the historical portion generally of the work, 
little discussion is challenged. Darwinian processes are 
followed. Current notion: of promiscuity are combated, 
as are the theories of communal marriages, in favour of 
which Sir John Lubbock writes. Though of deepest 
interest to the majority of our readers, the problems 
raised would be distasteful to a minority. Some of them, 
indeed, can only be dealt with in scientific quarters. The 
most interesting theory raised by Mr, Westermarck, and 
that likely to provoke most discussion, is concerning the 
objections everywhere existing to marriages between 
persons of too close consanguinity, a subject obviously 
unfitted for our columns, All we can do isto say that 
questions of enduring interest and vitality are discussed 
in a philos»phical spirit, and that the book, while leaving 
no aspect unexamined, bas not a phrase or syllable from 
which a reader need shrink. Few works of the clase 
broader in grasp, more philosophic in view, more ample 
in illustration, and in every way more remunerative have 
seen the light. 
English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol, VIl.—From 
Cazton to Coverdale. (Cassell & Co.) 
WE gladly welcome another instalment of Prof. Morley’s 
courageous “attempt towards a history of English litera- 
ture.’ In this volume he pleasantly and discursively 
treats of Grocyn and Linacre, Colet and More, Bernard 
André and Polydore Vergil, Stephen Hawes and John 
Skelton, Alexander Birclay and ‘The Ship of Fooles,’ 
Williem Dunbar and Gavin Douglas, Lord Berners and 
Sir Thomas Elyot, Tyndal and Coverdale, and a host of 
other minor worthies, In the “last leaves” at the con- 


clusion of the volume be prints the “balade” which 
\ 








Prof. Skeat found in the Bodleian Library a few months 
ago on the last leaf of afifteenth-century copy of Chaucer's 
‘ Troilus.’ We cordially join with Prof. Morley in hoping 
that “ the same eyes may light next on a nest of half a 
dozen” more of the lost songs with which Chaucer 
enlivened his contemporaries, for no one, as he justly 
observes, “has earned more fully than Prof. Skeat the 
honour and joy of such discoveries,” 


Mr. Arcner 8, E. Martty, barrister-at-law, has issued 
in a privately-printed form, from Winnipeg (the Stovel 
Company), @ full pedigree of the well-known family of 
Martin of Ballinahinch Castle. It consists of a copy of 
the original emblazoned parchment in the Office of Arms, 
Dublin Castle. 

THE catalogue of Mr. A. Iredale, of Torquay, contains 
many books on family history, heraldry, sepulchral 
brasses, &c., of special interest to our readers. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, uery, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


JonaTHan Bovonrer (“Caleb Quotem”).—This cha- 
racter first appears in ‘ Throw Physic to the Dogs,’ a 
musical farce in two acts, by Henry Lee, manager of the 
theatres at Taunton, Barnstaple, Xc., first played at the 
Haymarket July 6, 1798, with Fawcett as Caleb, Suett 
as Sir Nathan Nervous, Trueman as Capt. Hardman, 
Caulfield as Brookly, Wathen as Johnny, Mrs. Gibbs as 
Hannah, Mrs, Davenport as Mrs. Tidy, Mrs, Edward as 
Augusta, and Mrs, Hale as Mrs. Quotem. It was origin- 
ally called ‘Caleb Quotem and his Wife,’ and the songs 
only were printed under this name. It was only acted 
twice. In September, 1800, at the same house, the cha- 
racter of Caleb Quotem was introduced into ‘The Re- 
view; or, the Wags of Windsor,’ a musical farce, by 
Arthur Griffinhoof, otherwise George Colman the 
Younger. When Colman published ‘The Review,’ in 
1808, it contained an advertisement to the effect that 
the character of Caleb was founded on that of Dr. Scare- 
crowe in a farce by Thomas Dibdin, entitled ‘ Sunshine 
after Rain,’ and that in using it without the permission 
of Lee, but with that of Dibdin, Colman was restoring it 
to its rightful owner. Lee answered by publishing (8vo., 
1809) ‘Caleb Quotem and his Wife ; or, Paint, Poetry, 
and Putty,’ in the preface to which he said, among other 
things, that the play in three acts was given twenty years 
previously in the country. The whole dispute may be 
end in Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage,’ vol. vi, pp. 387- 
390. 

Corricenpa,—P. 35, col. 2, 1. 3, for “ Leicester” read 
Leinster ; p. 78, col. 1, penultimate line, for “ Dunleve” 
read Dunleer. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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